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Million Farmers 
Receive Benefits 


Of Marketing Act 


Review by Farm Board De- 
tails Activities of Six Na- 
tional Sales Groups Now 
In Operation 





Foundations Laid 
’ ‘For Other Agencies 





Cooperative Organizations Will 
Be _ Established Wherever 
They Are Needed, in Line 
With Program 





More than 1,000,000 farmers have | 
been helped by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, six national cooperative 
marketing associations have been es- 
tablished with the aid of the Federal 
Farm Board and others are planned, 
and great quantities of grain, live- 
stock, and other products are being 
handled cooperatively by these agen- 
cies, the Farm Board stated Dec. 23 
in a review of its work to date. 

The sections summarizing the 
work in general and outlining the or- 
ganization and activities of the six 
national sales agencies foHow in full 
text : | 

Mere than 1,000,000 farmers have been | 
aided by the Agricultural Marketing Act. 


All farmers, no matter where they 
live im the United States, may market 
their crops through the local, regional, 
terminal, and national cooperative or- 
ganizations that are being developed in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
Federal law. 

Seven: national agencies have been es- 
tablished by cooperatives with the as- 
sistance of the Federal Farm Board. Six 
of these are sales agencies. Five already 
are operating, marketing grain, cotton, 
livestock, wool and mohair, and pecans. 

Foundations are being laid for the 
building of other national marketing or- 
ganizations wherever they are needed. 

12,000 Cooperatives 

There are 12,000 farmer-owned and 
controlled cooperative associations in the 
United States, according to estimates in 
June, 1930, The membership of these 
associations totals approximately 3,100,- 
000, representing about 2,000,000 farm- 
ers. Some producers are members of 
2, 3, 4 or 5 organizations, which ac- 
counts for the difference between the 
membership and the number of farmers. 

One quarter of a million farmers own | 
and control the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation through its 27 members, 
consisting of pools, elevator groups, and 
regional sales agencies, according to the 
corporation’s membership estimates in 
November, 1930. Under a unified plan 
these growers market their grain 
through the National. 

In the first three and a half months 
of its operations in the 1930-31 crop 
year the Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration handled over 50,000,000 bushels 
of grain. Of this amount, ‘more than 
40,000,000 bushels was wheat, about one- 
fifth of which was sold for export into 
eight different foreign countries. In ad- 
dition to this amount, millions of bushels 
of grain have been marketed by stock- 
holder agencies, operating under the di- 
rection and control of the National. 

Acts as Sales Agent 

Most of this grain was originated by 
cooperative members of the National 
Corporation. The latter acts as sales 
agent for the cooperatives, merchandises 
the grain through regular channels, and 
secures for its members all of the ben- 
efits and profits that accrue from ware- 
housing, improving the grades, and mer- 
chandising. These profits belong to the 
member cooperatives and in turn to the 
farmers who compose the membership. 

The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion was established Oct. 29, 1929. Its 
head office is at 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Approximately 2,000,000 bales of 1930 
short-staple cotton had been delivered 
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Step Taken to, Repeal 
Colorado Dry Act 


Ballot Title Is Fixed on Pro- 
posed Initiative Measure 
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State of Colorado: 
Denver, Dec. 23. 
Sponsors of a new proposed initiative 
measure to repeal the State prohibition 
law and the prohibition’ amendment, to 
the State Constitution, have taken the 
first step in their program by filing with 
the Secretary of State a petition asking 
that a ballot title be fixed for such an 
initiative constitutional amendment. 
The Secretary of State, Attorney Gen- 
eral and reporter of the State Supreme 
Court have fixed the title and the spon- 
sors must now circulate their petitions. 
Statutory provisions require that the 
petitions, with the required number of 
signatures, must be on file with the Sec- 
retary of State within six months, al- 
though the proposal cannot be voted on 
until the next general election in 1982. 
The constitutional proposal would 
amend Article XXII of the State Con- 
stitution to make all present State laws 
concerhing intoxicating liquors void as 
of Dec. 31, 1932, and empower the Leg- | 
islature thereafter to enact legislation 
governing the manufacture, sale and dis- 
tribution of intoxicating liquors not in 
conflict with the Federal laws and Con- 
stitution, with. the proviso that reestab- 
‘Phment of the saloon’ would be uncon- 
stitutional, 
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‘Shop Early’ Campaign Results |New Radio Beacon Mexican Stations 
In Greater Volume of Buying 





Department of Labor Points to Public’s Education as to 
Advantages of Purchasing in Advance 
Of Seasonal Rush 





INCE the public has been induced to 
do its buying over a longer periou pie- 
ceding Christmas, it has bought more, 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
stated orally Dec. 23. 


Merchants, salesmen, clerks and cu-- ; 


tomers have been rel:.ved of the strain 
of frantic last-minute buying since the 
inauguration of the “shop early” slogan, 
she said. Without much prompting, mer- 
have educated the people to 
spread their Christmas shopping over a 
longer time, thereby flattening the peak 
of the holiday jam. 

Not only does he enjoy buying more, 
but the customer also now may plan 
more intelligently his purchases. Miss 
Anderson said that transportation sys- 
tems had benefited through earlier buy- 


| ing by the public. 


In contrasting present-day Yuletide 
shopping with that 15 or 20 years ago, 
Miss Anderson made public the follow- 
ing additional information: 


Fifteen years ago a more fitting greet- 


Air Mail Is Expected 


To Show Substantial 
Gain During Holidays 


Poundage Carried on Some 
Trips Have Shown 300 
Per Cent Increase, Pre- 
liminary Report States 


_ Substantial increases in the volume of 
air mail transported on domestic, air 
lines are expected by the Post Office’De- 
partment as the result of a growing 
tendency on the part of the public to 
make use of this method of transporta- 
tion for sending Christmas greetings and 
gifts, it was stated orally Dec. 23 at the 
Air Mail Division. 

Although no reports have been re- 
ceived, it is reasonable to expect that 


Passenger business-also is showing the |’ 


effect of widespread holiday travel, it 
was explained at the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, Titne- 
Saving facilities provided by air trans- 
Port operators undoubtedly will have a 


was said. 
Extra Planes Run 
Extra planes have been run on some 
trips over air lines carrying large vol- 
umes of air mail, according to reports 
received at the Post Office Department 


from assistant superintendents in the | 


field, Earl B. Wardsworth, the Superin- 
tendent of the Air Mail Division, de- 
clared. c 
**Present indications are that the air 
mail is running high,’ Superintendent 
Wardsworth commented, “and that a 
considerable increase will be shown in 
the volume of holiday business.” 
General increase$ in all forms of aid 
transport business s¢em likely, Col. Clar- 


ence M. Young, the Assistant Secretary | 


of Commerce for Aeronautics, observed. 


“If the air transport business is increased | 
im comparison with that of other forms| 


of air transportation, it is reasonable to 
presume there will be a_ substantial 
gain,” he added. 

Faster Delivery 

The possibility of having late gifts and 
cards delivered on Christmas Day 
through the use of air and special de- 
livery mail services has been attracting 
the public and contributing to the in- 
creased yolume of air mail, Superintend- 
ent Wardsworth explained. The Depart- 
ment carried on no special campaign to 
advertise its time-saving services at this 
season, he said, but in many sections 
postmasters have given considerable 
publicity to these means of dispatching 
both gifts and greetings. 

Reports received Dec. 22 and 23 from 
Newark, eastern terminal of the north- 
ern transcontinental air line and prin- 
cipal point of operations for the New 
York metropolitan area indicate there 
is a substantial increase in air mail 
volume throughout the East, the Super- 
intendent declared. While no detailed 
reports have been 
West, it is believed that the tendency 
to employ the air mail is having wide- 
spread effect there as well, he added. 

An extra east-bound plane was dis- 
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ja short time, 


ing to employes would have been “Weary | 
“Merry Christ- | 


Christmas” instead of 
mas.” The day in fact was one of re- 
covery from a veritable nightmare. 


Agitation for shopping early devel- | 
| oped slowly. 


Intended as a help in fa- 
cilitating merchants and in relieving em- 
ployes from excessive strain, its ad- 
vantages have been recognized by the 
public and millions 
fallen in line with the movement. 
Manufacturers have been able to pre- 
pare for the seasonal rush by producing 


| commodities systematically months in ad- 


vance of the peak season. Merchants 
in turn have been able to stabilize more 
advantageously their seasonal employ- 
ment. Formerly, merchants were com- 
pelled to hire a large number of extras 


at Christmas season, and these persons, | 


untrained in the business and anticipat- 
ing being dropped from the pay rolls in 

Seouait little comfort to 
either their employers or to the buyers. 


Induced to stretch: its buying over a} 


longer period in advance of Christmas, 


|the public has not bought less, but in 
|\fact has bought more. 


Here a benefit 
both economical and psychological has 


|resulted. From an economical point of 


view, the consumer is able to plan more 
intelligently his purchases, and instead 


|of being pressed for money at the end 


of December he has arranged his budget 
systematically to avoid a piling 7 of 
heavy expenses at the last minute. From 
a psychological point of view, the con- 
sumer enjoys a better frame of mind, 
can make selections more satisfactory 
to his taste, and without being hurried 
is enabled to enjoy shopping and him- 


| self command better service. 


Science, discovery, and new inventions 
also make possible the success of shop- 
early. Refrigeration preserves 
perishable commodities which formerly 
length of time. 
The candy manufacturers have been able 
to make great progress in avoiding a 
seasonal rush by the employment of 
scientific devices. Other distributors of 
foodstuffs likewise prepare weeks in ad- 
vance to meet the seasonal demands. 

To the Post Office Department must 
“be given considerable credit for the early 
shopping movement. The requirement of 
mailing gifts early imposes the neces- 
" of early buying. ; 

arly Christmas purehasing:is an evi- 
dence of common sense. Buying and 


selling are facilitated. Relief has come} 


to. both buyers and sellers. It has been 
mutually beneficial. We no longer re- 


| gard the Christmas season as a period 


definite appeal to holiday travelers, it | of hectic buying which leaves us ex-| 


hausted, irritated, and disgusted. By 
the exercise of foresight, we await it 
with anticipation and enjoy it fully. 


Use of Ice Cream 





Products Increases 


Value of Output. Last Year 
Reached Total of Nearly 
$300,000,000 








The people of the United States con- 
sumed more than 242,000,000 gallons of 
ice cream, ices, and specialities last lear, 
which was a considerable increase com- 


| pared with 1927, the last census year, 


according to information furnished by 
the Bureau of the Census, Dec. 23. The 
total value of this amount was more 
than $288,000,000, f. o. b. factory prices, 
it was stated. 

There were fewer wage earners em- 
ployed last year compared with the pre- 
eeding census year, and less wages were 
paid, it was stated. Cost of materials, 
containers for products, fuel and pur- 
chased electric current was lower than 
in 1927, while the value added by manu- 
facture was more, it was shown, 

The following statement was furnished 
by the Bureau: 

The production of ice cream, ices, and 
specialties in 1929 by establishments in 
the United States engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of such _ products 
amounted to 242,374,080 gallons, valued 
(at f. 0. b. fateory prices) at $288,615,- 
467. These figures represent increases 
of 6.8 per cent and 2.1 per cent, re- 
spectively, as compared with 226,852,957 
gallons, valued at $282,720,209, reported 
or 1927, the last preceding census year. 

he 1929 production was made up as 
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Health and Safety Precautions 
During Holiday Season Advised 


‘THE growing fashion of setting up 
* Christmas trees outdoors during , 
the holiday season is to be commended, , 
according to an oral statement Dec. 23 
on behalf of the Public Health Service 
in which it was pointed out that the 
principles of individual and community 
safety and hygiene should not be lost 
sight of in the, “good fellowship and 
jollity” which prevails at this time of 
the year. 

Great care should be exercised in the 
lighting of trees and in the use of 
fireworks, the Service cautioned, Dur- 
ing the holiday season there is a wide- 
Spread tendency to relax in those mat- 
ters of safety and hygiene which are 
rather zealously observed at other 
times, it was stated, and as a result 
there are a number of unnecessary ill- 
nesses, 

The following additional information 
was also furnished by the Service: 

The Public Health Service does not 
desire to throw a damper over the 





i 





good fellowship and _ jollity which 
should prevai} during the holidays. On, 
the contrary,'the Service ‘endorses the 
spirit and intent of the occasion and 


urges that plans be laid for unusually 
happy times. At the same time, it is 
not amiss to in¥ticate some of the in- 
discretions which, in the interest of un- 
interrupted good health, should not be 
committed, Manifestly, it is entirely 
possible to enjoy the festivities of the 
holiday season while observing hy- 
gienic rules, 

Christmas is usually made the occa- 
sion of the greatest celebration of the 
entire year. Good cheer and abundant 
food are present on every hand, Even 
the needy are surfeited with good 
things. The temptation to overeat at 
this time is great. 


Owing to the custom of observing 
the holidays as home-coming events, 
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Signals Successful 


Transmission Is Reported 


Over a Distance of 
125 Miles 


UCCESSFUL transmission of both 
radiotelephone and visual ‘type 
radio range beacon signals has been 
| accomplished recently in experimental 
work being done to develop a simul- 
taneous broadcasting set, the Aeronau- 
ties Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce announced Dec. 25. 

Reception was accomplished over a 
distance of approximately 125 miles 
from the transmitting station, th- 
Branch disclosed, and the work indi- 
eated that this reception could be ob- 
tained over even greater distances. 

As a result of these tests and sus- | 
tained progress in the research work, 
the feasibility of the combined service 
is assured, the Branch predicted. Fur- 
ther work on the combined transinitter 
is directed toward levclopment of a 
| unit which is acceptaLle from an engi- 


| neering viewpoint, the announcement 
said, and toward “clearing up some 
incidental problems of a research a- 
ture.” 


New Jersey Court 
Congestion Said to 
Hinder Litigants 








| Judicial Council Offers Rec- | 
ommendations to Relieve | 
Conditions Now Existing 


In System 


State of New Jersey: 
| Trenton, Dec. 23. 
| The fundamental rights of litigants | 
are not being fully met due to the con- | 
| gestion of litigation in the courts of | 
| New Jersey, the State Judicial Council | 
| has advised Governor Morgan F, Larson} 
|in its first report. The Judicial Council | 
| was Created by the 1930 Legislature to| 
| study ways and means of expediting 
| litigation. 

The report, drafted by Arthur T. Van- 
| derbilt, of Newark, chairman of the) 
coun Presents a survey showing that 
cases un in the district and county 
courts have increased to an unanticipated 
extent since 1900. In the district courts, 
litigation has increased 897 per cent 
since 1900, the survey shows, and the 
increase in the county courts since that 
date has been 980 per cent. 


During the first year of its existence, 
| the report states, the council determined 
| to concentrate its attention on the work 
of the civil courts, “concerning which 
there has been much criticism, chiefly by 
reason of the great delay in getting cases 
to trial, leaving for consideration in fu- 
| ture years the work of the criminal, pro- 
bate and equity courts.” 


Changes Suggested 


The major recommendations of the 
| council include the following: Full time 
| judges in the Court of Common Pleas for 
| first and second class counties, practi- 
|; cally under tenure of office at an annual 
salary of $15,000; full time district 
court judges, at least in first class cities, 
and removal of the office from politics by 
| provision for bipartisan appointments; 
| expedition of appeals by relieving Su- 
| preme Court justices from trying homi- 
cide cases; transfer of jury commissioner 
| appointments from the Governor to the 
Supreme Court, placing full responsibil- 
ity for jury selections on the court; and 
passage of legislation giving the Judi- 
cial Council power to require courts to 
furnish the information it desires. 


That portion of the report dealing with 
the effect of congestion in the courts on 
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Trade Outlook Better 
In Three Countries 
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| Depression in Agriculture Con- 
tinues in Canada 


Conditions in Canada, Argentina and 
| Brazil continue unfavorable, while some 
improvement ig noted in China, Austra- 
lia, India, and the Philippines, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced Dec. 
23 in reporting on the week’s develop- 
ments in foreign business, The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

Low wheat prices and depression in 
agriculture continue to feature the Ca- 
nadian commercial situation. 

Dullness in general business and weak- 
ness in exchange continue in Argentina, 
and the serious credit situation still ex- 
ists in Brazil, with eoffee exports light. 

An improvement in the Chinese po- 
litical situation is reacting favorably on 
the Chinese trade outlook. Seasonal 
conditions are quite good in Australia 
at the present time, and some improve- 
ment has also been notd in Indian busi- 
ness. Slightly increased activity is re- 
ported in the Philippines, due to the 
Christmas ‘trade, and business is fairly 
steady in Hawaii. 
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Government | 


Holiday 


The United States 
Daily is not published 
on Government holidays, 
there will be no issue on 
Christmas Day, Dee, 25. 
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Said to Disrupt 
Radio Reception 


Federal Specialists Assert 
International Conference 
May Be Called to Solve 
Broadcast Problem 


Listeners Protest 
Program Clashing 


\Commerce Division Declares 


-16 New Broadcasters Have 


Begun Operation in Mexico) 


During Present Year 





“Outlaw” Mexican broadcasting sta- 
tions, operating on wave lengths assigned 
to American and Canadian stations, in- 
terfering with reception in the United 
States and in Canada, with the likeli- 
hood that another conference of North 
American nations relative to the use of 
channels available to the continent will 
be called, according to oral statements 
Dec. 23 on behalf of the Federal Radio 
Commission and the Department of Com- 
merce. 


While there have’ been many com- 
plaints against’ interference caused by 
various Mexican stations, both the Com- 
mission and the Department have re- 
ceived numérous requests for more pre- 
cise information about them. 


Present Agreement 

Possibility of another North Amer- 
ican broadeasting conference, it was 
declared at the Commission, has been 
discussed by American radio officials 
with the Department of State. The con- 
sideration, it was said, has been‘ gen- 
eral, and no definite conclusions.of any 
character reached. Under the existing 
“gentleman’s agreement,” Canada has 
exclusive use of six of the 96 broadcast- 
ing channels available, and shares a 
dozen with the United States. Mexico 
is not a party to this agreement. 

According to Commission records, let- 
ters have been received from numerous 
listeners, requesting that steps be taken 
to “clear” channels upon which certain 
of the Mexican.stations operate, so that 
they may be. reeeived ir *thie -country. 
without interference. 

Reception Reports 

Reception reports show that Mexico’s 
largest stations XEW, at Mexico City, 
operating with 5,000 watts and XED, at 


Reynosa, in the Radio Grande Valley, | 


of 10,000 watts, are heard consistently 
in this country. They began operating 
only a few months ago. 

L. D. Batson, radio §pecialist of the 


Electrical Equipment Division, Depart- | 
ment of Commerce, stated orally Dec. 23 | 


that reports show that 16 new broad- 
casting stations have been licensed by 
Mexico this year. Moreover, 
the power of a number of stations has 


been increased, with reports that the} 


power of Station XEW at Mexico City 
will be increased to 50,000 watts, or 
equivalent to the highest power used by 
any American station. 

Records of the Division, said Mr. Bat- 
son, show that Mexico has 35 stations 
on the air, of which nine have power of 
1,000 watts or more. Seven of these nine 


stations are operating on channels as-| 


signed to United States stations, while 
the others are operating, on Canadian 
cleared channel. 

The Mexico City station, Mr. Batson 
said, is operating on the 780 kilocycle 
channel. This channel is assigned to 
Station CKY at Winnipeg, using 5,000 
watts, and to six “regional” stations in 
this country, with comparatively 
power. These stations are WMC, Mem- 


he said, | 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Federal Policy 
In Hiring Labor 


Contractors Must Pay Wages 
Prevailing in Various 
Communities 


PRESIDENT HOOVER on Dec. 23 
“* announced that the policy of the 
Federal Government in connection 
with the payment of wages‘on Gov- 
ernment contracts will be to insist 
that contractors for Government work 
shall pay the prevailing wages in their 
respective communities. 

President Hoover, in commenting 
upon the subject, said that at the time 
of the business depression a year ago 
and as a result of the White House 
conferences that followed with busi- 
ness and industrial leaders an under- 
standing was reached whereby the 
leading employers would maintain the 
existing wage scales. That action, the 
President said, has been one of the 
most constructive contributions made 
during the business depression. 

The example set by the business and 
industrial leaders was followed by the 
Government in the maintenance of 
wage scales, the President added, with 
one or two minor exceptions, which 
have since been corrected. 


Public Works Outlay 
Next Year to Total 
Nearly 725 Million 


President Hoover Issues De- 
tailed Statement of Pro- 
jected Relief Activities of 
Government 


President Hoover in a statement is- 


| sued Dec, 23 estimated that expenditures 


of the Federal Government for public 
works during the calendar year 1931 
will aggreagte $724,058,000. This figure 
compares with about $275,000,000 ex- 
feoged by the Government for the same 
ind of work during the fiscal year 1928, 
the President pointed out. 

In additional, the Federal Government, 
the President said, will expend a total 
of $160,000,000 for agricultural relief 


in the Calendar year c 
Th taal “or etter will be “ex- 


| pended in the calendar year 1931 for the 


following purposes: 

For Federal aid to highways, includ- 
ing the accelerated programs, $219,- 
922,500; for public buildings, including 
accelerated programs, $173,869,000; for 
river and harbor public works, includ- 
ing the accelerated programs, $159,- 
857,000; for ship construction, $129,920,- 
000; for aircraft and air navigation, 
$30,882,000; for miscellaneous construc- 
tion, $9,607,000. 

The President’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The press has requested a more de- 
tailed statement of the activities of the 
Federal Government in increasing em- 
ployment and relief to agriculture dur- 
ing the new calendar year. 

To arrive at such an estimate it is 
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Federal Road Funds 
Are Now Available 








low | 


‘Total of $160,000,000 Ex. | 


pected to Be of Material 
Aid to Employment 


phis; WEAN. Providence; WISJ, Mad- | 


ison; KTM. Los Angeles WTAR. Nor- 
folk, and KELW, at Burbank, Calif. 
Should the power of this station be in- 


creased to 50,000 watts, as is reported, 


Mr. Batson declared that there undoubt- 
edly would be “ruinous interference” 
with the American stations. Some un- 
derstanding or agreement necessarily 
would have to be made, he asserted. 

Station XED, at Reynosa, which i 
Mexico’s highest powered station, 10,- 
000 watts, is operating on what amounts 
to Canada’s cleared channel of 960 kilo- 
cycles, Mr. Batson said. On this chan- 
nel Canada has assigned a 4,000-watt 
station at Toronto, as well as lowered 
powered stations in distant places. 

A radio supervisor’s report from Seat- 
tle received by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on Dec. 23, stated that station 
XED during the past month was received 
consistently at that city with “no hetero- 


8 


The individual States were notified 
| Dec, 23 by the Bureau of Public Roads 
that the $80,000,000 fund for road con- 
struction just appropriated by Congress 
for advances to the States, together 
with $80,000,000 additional of Federal 
funds previously authorized, is available 
for use immediately, C. D. Curtiss, Chief 
of the Division of Control of the Bureau, 
stated orally Dec. 23. 

Enough projects are already planned 
by the States to absorb tie entire amount 
by Sept. 1, 1981, Mr. Curtiss said. It is 
réquired that the projects be completed 
|by that date, he added, although all 
| the money need noX necessarily have been 
; actually paid out by then. 

* The total Af $160,000,000 should be of 
material aid\in relieving unemployment, 
Mr. Curtiss said, About half of the 
money spent on road construction goes 
| directly to labor, and a large portion of 


dyne interference.” Similer reports have|the remainder goes to labor indirectly, 


been received from radio officials in other | through payments to laborers in quarries, 
es 
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New Record in Savings Deposits 


Attained by Post Office System 





THE largest annual peace-time gain 
in the history of its organization 
was made during the last fiscal year 
by the Postal Savings System of the 
Federal Post Office Department, and 
the system now has well over $209,- 
000,000 being held in trust for depos- 
itors, it was stated orally Dec. 23 by 
. Frederic A. Tilton, the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. 

Likewise, he ‘said; this is the largest 
amount of money ever held by the 
Postai Savings System in trust for 
depositors at one time. It also shows 
a very large increase over the sum 
of $179,905,228 held jn trust at the 
close of the 1930 fiscal year. 

Bank failures throughout the coun- 
try have probably been the chief cause 
for this large increase in money placed 
in trust with the Federal. Postal Serv- 


» 


j 
ice, Mr. Tilton stated. Such failures 
which have taken /place within the past 
year and a half have served to frighten 
many of the smaller depositors who 
are only satisfied with the security of- 
fered by the Federal Government, he 
stated. 

Additional information furnished at 
the Post Office Department follows: 

A notable example of the quick re- 
action of the more timid small depos- 
itors to fear regarding the safety of 
their savings when a bank failure oc- 
curs recently took place at New York 
City. 

Within two days after a large New 
York banking concern was ordered to 
close its doors, the money placed in 
trust with the Postal Savings System 
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| President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee Says Plans Center 
On New Building and Ex- 


| 
| tending Projects 


Every State Aiding 
| In Employment Drive 





Relief Fund Created in Many 
| Municipalities to Give Jobs 
| Which Would Not Ordinarily 
Be Available 





| 
| Reports from more than 300 cities 
| and from all of the 48 States on plans 
| for meeting the unemployment emer- 
gency show-that the greatest. atten- 
|tion has been given to the creation 
|of new work, the spreading out of 
j available work, as well as various 
methods of assisting laid-off em- 
|ployes, according to information 
made available Dec. 23 by the Presi- 
| dent’s Emergency Committee on Un- 
| employment. 
| A study of the information col-, 
lected by the Committee shows that 
private construction has been expe- , 
|dited in almost every field to take 
, advantage of low building costs and 
| that campaigns for cleaning up the 
|city have developed a considerable 
amourt of work, These campaigns, 
according to the information, vary in 
scope from neighbor and block clean- 
| ing-up efforts to slum clearance on a 
| large scale. 
City Construction 
| The emphasis placed on construction 
work in various fields is revealed in plans 
im operation in several cities. In Pitts- 
| burgh, a housing rehabilitation program 
| has been initiated under the auspices: of 
the Pittsburgh Housing Association, 
which has expressed the view that un- 
safe dwellings should be made safe or 
sonia be Semneiaias ‘" will help 
relieve unemployment: he i 

tion” is prombting “a thérough munsete 
pal house cleaning, including vigorous en® 
| forcement of building codes, with a view 
|to remodeling dwellings and commercial 
| buildings where possible and razing the 
jrest. Additional information furnished 
by the committee follows: 

Reliable observation indicates that jobs 
have been provided by remodeling obso- 
lete and razing dilapidated structures. 
Some ancient eyesores have disappeared 
under pressure of the association’s ef- 
forts to increase employment. 

In Rochester, N. Y., stimulation of 
construction has also been emphasized in 
the plan of the Civic Committee on, Un- 
employment. Hastening of major build- 
ing projects scheduled for 1930 was urged 
through personal calls on public officials 
and private individuals responsible for 
| the projects and means of eliminating ob- 
stacles whfch had been holding up con- 
struction were devised. 

Immediate Results 

Immediate results appeared first in 
smaller construction and in street and 
sewer ordinances and larger jobs fol- 
lowed. The Board of Education started 
school additions costing more than $1,- 
000,000. Two large private projects to- 
taling more than $2,500,000 scheduled for 
next Spring were released in the Fall. 
Possible construction is followed up 
month by month to speed additional 
projects. ; 

In Cincinnati, a committee was estab- 
lished in January, 1929, following discus- 
sion of unemployment while the city and 
| vicinity were still enjoying relative pros- 
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Extra Session Held 
To Be Unnecessary 





| Representatives Wood and Snell 
Both Oppose It 





Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, expressed 
| opposition after a conference with Presi- 
| dent Hoover at the White House Dee. 23, 
| to an extra session of Congress after 
the present session ends Mar. 4. 

“So far as I am concerned,” said Rep- 
resentative Wood, “there will be no extra 
session of Congress. I think I can say 
authoritatively that, so far as the House 
is concerned, there will be no need for 
an extra session, There is no disposition 
on the part either of Democrats or Re- 
publicans for an extra session.” 

Representative Wood said that his 
Committee would begin hearings next 
week on the drought relief appropriation 7 
resolution (S. J. Res. 211), authorizing 7 
$45,000,000 for appropriation for drought 
| relief, which has already been passed by 
|Congress and approved by President 
Hoover. 

Amount Undetermined 

The amount to be appropriated, Reps 
resentative Wood said, had not been dé= 
termined. A resolution would be pres 
| pared for introduction in the House w 
Congress reconvenes Jan. 5 on whatever 
appropriation may be agreed upon by the 
House Committee on Appropriations, » — 
| There will be no extra session of Con- 
gress, so far as the House is concerned, 
jin the opinion of the Chairman of the 
| House Committee on Rules, Representa 
|tive Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
i‘*There will ne no extra session so. 
as we are concerned,” he said or 
Dee, 23. d 

Mr. Snell referred to the Presiden 
suggestion of a continuing resolution: 
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Stier (Docroastelie Intoreational : 
Values Continued During 1930 Receive Benefits |; 


> Silent Pictures 
Meters sof S nd Execu- 
d fives Tétaled "$58,920, 


~ 014 Last Year, Census 
Figures Show 


Decline Which Started in 1 


Division of Statistical 
International trade for the first six 


corresponding perio ‘preceding 
In the first 


increased ii 


volume and value, as a Di 
The cost of the negative films with year. ? 9 world 
ysound and dialogue in the motion pic- | trade hi 


‘tute industry last year wes more than |? 
‘gix times as great as the cost of the, 


' ilent 
nt films, though the number of s! | 
Se ave films produced was 50 per cent 
ter than those with art ant + aad 
ording to informatio t 

Sahel by the ocean of the Census, Dec.) The year 1929 was "mh 
"93. This was the first year that the clas- | decline in the ‘world=prices. df com | 
‘Sifteation was divided into the three | ties—chiefly crude foodstuffs and: indus-'| 
81 s, so there are no comparable sta-| trial raw materiala--which ‘haa Continued | 
Stics "for other years, except for the far into 1930. The fall of prices re-| 
Sonal groups, it was stated. duced the purchasing power of the pro-| 


+43 i ti furnished by 
Additional information |clined. In a number of countries efforts | 


the Bureau follows: : | were made to reduce imports by higher | 
The cost .of the work done in the all | duties, restrictions on the importation of | 
tion picture industry, which embraces ted | grain, or other means, and.trade suffered | 
‘studio and laboratory activities connecte¢ | 5). from political unrest in various | 
“with the production of motion pictures | parts of the world. Under such unfavor-| 
and the preparation of motion Po. | able conditions international trade de-| 
films for use, last year totaled $180,- | clined considerably, the decrease im value | 
$64,319, which was an increase of more | caused by lower prices being more pro-| 
than $46,000,000 compared with 1927, | nounced than the shrinkage of the phys-{ 
the preceding census year. This does not | ical volume of trade. 
include the amount spent for distribu-| A comparison of the volume of trade | 
‘tion and projection in the theaters can not be made for all countries, but | 
throughout the country. |the data available indicate that only | 
Salaries of Stars | about one-half of the decline in the value 
. t both male | of international trade was due to a re- 
The salaries of the stars, dustry and | duction in volume. In the British trade, 
and female, employed in the indus abil } according to official computation, the| 
that of the salaried executives, eee of | Prices prevailing in the first half of 1930 
‘to $58,920,014, which was aoeT, Under were about 7.5 per cenit below the level | 
4.7 per cent compared with 1 8 Je, | of 1929. An official calculation of Ger- | 
this classification is listed 8,29 Peek man imports and exports for the first 
-while the wages paid out last year, d the | half of 1930, on the basis of prices rul- 
‘was for the hire of the “extras led $24,- jing in 1929, shows an average fall of 
ple employed by the day ae $6.-|PTices of a little more than 8 per cent. 
722,053 an_increase of more ; — this |On the basis of these computations, it 
000,000. The number include aa of | May, be concluded that prices of ‘com- 
‘group was 10,785, and = Ned. i this | Modities entering international trade, as 
studios and laboratories inclu in "1-8 | distinguished from local prices, -prevail- 
list was 143. ‘ ing in the first half of 1930 averaged 
The total cost of the negative films | approximately 7 to 8 per cent below the 
produced was $125,175,421, of which prac-| prices for the corresponding period of 
tically all was the theatrical group, the | 1929. That would indicate a decline of 
other types being news, advertising, anc! only about 7 per cent in the volume of 
educational. There were 1,510 negative | international trade. 
films of the silent variety, produced at) : i. ai 
a cost of $16,787,296, while the number | Reduction in Volume 


of the dialogue group was 689, costing | - 11.04 Value Decrease 


r ,719,427 and 344 sound | 
fi tog oak of $54.186,010. This to-| The present fall of priees differs some- | 
tal of 2,543 negative films for theatrical | what from the decline that occurred a | 
use cost $118,692,421, an increase otf al- | decade ago. In 1920-21 the sudden fall 
most 50 per cent in number compared | in prices was a natural reaction from 
with 1927, and approximately $25,000,- | the inflation produced by the abnormal | 
000 in cost. | conditions of war and postwar time. The 
Cost of News Features |present fall of prices appears to have | 
The cost of producing the negative 


been caused in part by increased effi- 
films for news features was almost $3,- 


ciency and ae en of —— 
vertisi 7 | tion, and in part by the-failure of vari- | 
tii, "hove for averting $2,307: oop” atin to maintain opal 
chs upent in 1927, and for educa- | prices and by other factors. 
tional groups, $192,242, a marked de- 
crease. The cost of the unfinished pro- | 
ductions was $17,888,180, while in the 
laboratory work the cost of producing 
the sitive films was $10,698,678, a 
drop of almost $2,000,000. The receipts 
for the use of studio facilities were ap- 
proximately $4,300,000, and the value of 
‘other work done was $1,647,698. 

The cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric current last year was 
‘more than $38,000,000 an increase. of 9.5) 
per cent compared with 1927, while the 
amount paid for contract work was $9,- 
‘437,452, a drop of 39 per cent. This last 
amount represents the amount paid out 
for use of other studios, sets, equipment | 


and the like. 


ures for 1928. eth 
serious ' 


« 





} 





The increasing employment of tractors | 
and the rapid spread of the use of bord 
combined reaper-thresher may be cited | 
|}as examples of a technical revolution | 
| which has reduced the cost of agricul- | 
tural production, while improvements in| 
the means of transportation have re- 
duced the cost of distribution. In some 
cases the area cultivated has been en-| 
larged out of all proportion to the in- 
crease of population; favorable weather | 
conditions have produced large stocks 
not readily saleable, and unwieldy stocks 
have accumulated. Wheat, coffee, and 
rubber are the principal products that 
have suffered from relative overproduc- 
tion under such conditions. The prices | 
of metals, with the possible exception of | 





lead, have likewise been depressed by | 
|}excessive production and the accumu-/ 


Interference by Mexican ie of large stocks. Many Commodi 
: . * $ ties are now selling at prices below the 
Radio Stations Is Claimec prewar level; rubber and silver prices | 
are the lowest in history; copper is lower | 
than it has been at any time during the! 
last 34 years. 


It should be noted that the decline in| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tions of the country, it was declared. 
rs letter received by + Seer | 
me Dec. 23, from J. omason, at! rices has been greatest in the case of 
rene aD Ky., suggested the cleating | crude foodstuffs and industrial raw ma-| 
° e 1 


| terials, while the prices of manufactures 
Hien ZEW. oe. Snes te oe ready for consumption have declined but | 
in ‘ ; , 
mission had granted Station WMX, at | Slightly. 
Memphis, permission to operate tem- Crude Food Products 


porarily until Jan. 31. The —, ‘| Show Greatest Loss | 
, “Please allow me to make the follo In the foreign trade of the United! 
ing statement: \ States foodstuffs and raw materials rep-| 

“According to my experience, and that resent a much higher proportion of im-| 
of my friends, reception of the New) ports than of exports, and the effects 
Mexico Station XEW, which, like WMC, | of lower prices are consequently notice- 
Memphis, broadcasts on 780 kilocvcles is | able chiefly in imports. The lower prices 
excellent whenever WMC, or some other | of coffee, rubber, and silk reduced the 
United States station operating on 780 | total value of the imports of these com- 





kilocycles does not interfere (which is | modities by $101,592,000 in 1930, as| 


not often). The music of this Mexican |compared with 1929. Other commodi- 
station is often quite different from what | ties imported at lower prices included 
we are wont to hear from our own sta-|cheese, corn, rice, sugar, tea, cacao 
tions. If something could be done to) heans, tomatoes, lemons, olives, almonds, 
clear this channel (i. e. 780 kilocycles) | walnuts, animal oils, vegetable oils, leaf 
so that United States stations would not | tobacco, hides and skins, fur skins, foot- 
interfere with XEW, I am sure that wear, leather, bristles, casein, wool, cot- 
many United States listeners, like my-|ton, and all other vegetable fibers except 
self, would’greatly appreciate the char-| sical, softwood lumber, chemical wood 
pulp, newsprint paper, refined mineral 


acteristically Mexico music of that nel 
oils, pig iron, steel bars, aluminum, cop- 
| per, tin, copra, and shellac. Coffee de- 


tion. Please seriously consider this sug- 
. clined from 21.5 to 14.1 cents a pound, 


gestion.” 
Extra Session Declared |rubber from 19 to 15 cents, raw silk 


from $5.13 to $4.40. Cuban sugar av- 
Not to Be Necessary eraged 1.89 cents a pound in 1929 and 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


months of 1930 showed a decline in both! 
d with the| 


Fran¢e, Germany, 
D Ri m were 
the rate total for the first oO 


|mune for a time. 


|Measure to Be Pressed at This | 


|to do work for another such Federal | 


Tra 


929 Chiefly on Crude Food 


Products and Raw Materials Felt Far Into Present 
Year, Commerce Department Reports 


By J. J. Kral 
Research, Department of Commerce 


larger in the first half of 1930. The ex- 
— of machinery from the United 
tates, Canada, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
, and the United 

above the 
1929 and much 
in 1928. The iticreased sales 

fy at a timejof general eco- 

ar testimo ® the 

oe “many. 

te the .process.’and 

tof oduction. as 

i one of the causes | of 
lower prices—has’ ‘thus made further 


there. may have really “been a relative 
overproduction of machines to” increase 
production still further. 


As rationalization promoted the sales 


appears to have reduced the turnover in 
textile manufactures, though its éffect 
on the sales can not be measured in 
exact terms. It is certain, however, that 
the turnover in textiles was smaller in 
1930. than in the first half of either of 
the two preceding years. The change 
in fashions, however, is not the only 
cause of the continued decline, which is 
due in a large part to the increasing 
production in the Far East and in other 
countries which formerly had been large 
importers of yarn and cloth. 


Australia Is Affected 
By Fashion Changes 


_ A change in the fashions has nearly 
destroyed South African export trade 
in ost¥ich plumes, and another whim of 
fashon is now threatening Australian ex- 
ports of rabbit skins. Men prefer light 
shades in hats, and the rabbit fur will 
not take light tints. Australian exports 
of rabbit skins have declined in value 
trom $4,270,000 in the first half of 1929 
to $1,003,000 in 1930. The hat trade 
may suffer from the fashion of going 
bareheaded which has been reported to be 
spreading in Eurépe also. Italian ex- 
ports of hats in 1930 ushow a decline 
of 40 per cent in quantity and 43 per 
cent in value as compared with 1929. 

_ The value of the goods sold in interna- 
tional trade during the first half of 1930 
was well over $2,000,000,000 below the 
sales in 1929. This enormous loss in the 
international exchange of goods, averag- 
ing over $15,000,000 for each working 
day, has contributed to increase unem- 
ployment and to aggravate a general 
business depression. It has demon- 
strated the importance of foreign trade 
to the domestic economy of the individual 
countries, as well as the interdependence 
of nations. The depression is general 
throughoyt the world, and its blighting 
effects have become noticeable even. in 
those countries which, owing to certain 
favorable conditions, have appeared im- 
n The data on interna- 
tional trade for the first nine months of 
1930 so far available do not show any 
improvement in the total turnover, but 
vigorous efforts are being made in many 
countries to restore the economic balance. 


Bill Designed to Aid 
Work of Departments 





Session of Congress 


Authority to an executive department | 


Service is proposed in a~bill (H. R. 
10199) which Representative fronch| 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, its sponsor, | 
plans to press at this Congress. Mr.| 
French stated orally Dec. 23 that the| 
measure, which is now before the House | 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex. | 
ecutive Departments, is designed to ex- 
pedite the handling of Government busi-| 
ness. 
“The bill speaks for itself,” he said, | 
and the work involved in the different 
departments would aggregate several| 
millions of dollars a year. It is in the! 
interest of economy in government. It! 
is proposed to expedite the handling of | 
work that one Department may need to! 
have done, but for which that Depart-|! 
ment does not have facilities and which 
another Department can do because of 
facilities it possesses for its regular | 
work. 
“Under the bill, a department could| 
thus advance money to the requisitioned 
|department and the work then could go 


“ 


|according to the corporation’s Novem- 


Million Farmers 


Of Marketing Act 


Review by Farm Board De- 
tails Activities of Six Na- 
tional Sales Groups Now 
In Operation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to the American’ Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation before Dec. 1. More than $00,- 
000 additional bales probably. will be de- 
livered during the Winter and» Spring 
months. 

More than 150,000’ growers are mem- 
bers of the 11 State''and regional asso- 
ciations which form the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association. These associa- 


-commodi-| Progress; it has\been suggested that/tions own and control the national. The 


national organization markets all of the 
cotton delivered to the State and re- 
gional association units throughout the 
Cotton Belt, stretching from North Car- 


ducing countries, and their imports de-}of machinery, the change in the fashions | lina to California, 


Long-staple Cotton Handled 


While most of the cotton handled by 
the American association is of the short- 
staple type, it also handles some long- 
staple cotton. In addition to the cotton 
handled by the American Cotton Cooper- 
ative Association, the Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Association of Greenwood, 
Miss., received during 1930 more than 
300,000 bales from at least 1,600 farm- 
ers. The total cooperative cotton deliv- 
ered in 1930 therefore will be close to 
3,000,000 bales, or about 20 per cent of 
the Nation’s crop. 

The American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation was organized on Jan. 13, 1930. 
Its headquarters are at 535 Gravier 
Street, New Orleans, La 

Approximately 350,000 farmers and 
ranchmen are members ‘and patrons of 
the 18 marketing agencies affiliated with 
the National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation at Chicago which began opera- 
tions on July 14, 1980. Fifteen of these 
18 cooperative agencies marketed in 
1929 nearly 7,000,000 head of livestock 
valued at more than $170,000,000. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
more than $200,000,000 worth of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and goats will be marketed 
during 1930 through the member agen- 
cies of this National Association, which 
was incorporated on May 10, 1930. 

Wool Delivered 

Forty thousand farmers and ranch- 
men delivered to the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, during the market- 
ing season of 1930, 116,000,000 pounds 
of wool and 14,600,000 pounds of mohair, 


ber report. 

This gave the growers through their 
central selling agency control of 35 per 
cent of the wool, exclusive of pulled wool, 
and 85 per cent of the mohair produced 
in the United States. These producers 
own and control the National Corpo- 
ration through their 26 stockholder mar- 
keting organizations located throughout 
the country. 

The national was incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware on Dec. 24, 1929. 
Its headquarters are at 281 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

One thousand pecan growers are mar- 


| Register of Copyrights, the bill proposes 


|the present law: 





keting their crop through the National 
Pecan Marketing Association, with head- 
quartiers at Jackson, Miss. The Na- 
tional was established July 3, 1930. 

Nineteen local receiving and grading 
associations, all members of the Na- 
tional, have been formed by growers 
with the aid of the Federal Farm Board 
since July 7, 1930, 

Pecan growers of Southern States are 
marketing their pecans under the cen- 
tralized plan operated by the National 
Pecan Marketing Association. 

The National Bean Marketing Asso- 
ciation was established on Feb. 24, 1930, 
with headquarters at 301 Cooper Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. It is one of the six 
national sales agencies established under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act by cooperatives with the aid 
of the Federal Farm Board. Before 
starting the operation of this association, 
cooperatives are carrying out their origi- 
nal plan to strengthen the member 
agencies and organize new cooperatives 
wherever they are needed. While the 
National’s member agencies are being 
developed the beans are handled by the 
cooperative local and regional agencies. 


Watch Used for Timing 


House Speakers Is Stolen 
The stop watch which is used by the 





| presiding officer of the House of Repre- 


sentatives to time poems was stolen | 
from the office of Speaker Longworth 
the night of Dec. 19, according to in- 





| forward without any drain on the funds|formation made public at that office 
;of the department performing the work.| Dec. 23. 

Instances are many that can be cited| 

where such work is being done or ought | an existing institution like a navy yard. 
|to be done. For instance, the Interior | It happens that under a law that is very 
Department in administering its work) limited that work could be done by a 
in Alaska among the Esquimaux and the| navy yard. 

Indian peoples has a small ship known| “But there are many problems involv- 
as “The Boxer.” We ought not to pro-|ing other departments where work of 
vide a shipbuilding yard to repair and|this character could not be performed 
overhaul “The Boxer” as the need of| under present law. My bill seeks to de- 
such work arises from time to time. The} velop an orderly way by which just such 


provide that the ship have attention in 





1.71 cents in 1930, while Philippine sp- 
gar declined from 5.49 to'3.32—the dif- 
carrying on existing appropriations for | ference between the two sets of prices 
the , iar» Mar year mend tie nent fiscal year | being due to the tariff. , 
if it becomes necessary as the result of | Only a few commodities were imported 
failure of action on any annual appro- | at higher prices. Linseed rose from $1.78 
riation measure. Mr. Snell said that|to $1.98 a bushel, the increase adding 
he hoped there would be no necessity | $6,136,000 to the total import value. 
‘for a continuing resolution but that it| Higher prices of crude petroleum, pota- 
would serve the purpose if a filibuster of | toes, iron ore, lead, leather gloves, sodium 
‘anv kind prevented action on the supply | nitrate, and sisal added $6,536,000 to the 
“bills. | total import value of these commodities. 

So far the House is running on sched- | Other increases were negligible. 
uled time for the appropriation bills, It | Cotton, Lard, Copper 
has passed and sent to the Senaté three ° 
of the regular supply bills, in addition to| &*port e rices Low 
the emergency measures. The chairman! Cotton, lard, and gefined coyper were 
of the House Committee on Appropri- the principal comnfodities exported at 
ations, Representative Wood, plans to | lower prices. The ayerage export price 
maintain the schedule, so far as his|°f unmanufactured dotton declined from 
Committee. is concerned, of reporting the He * 7.3 aoe pound; lard from 
remaining bills as rapidly as possible|13 to a 8; copper from 18 to 15.9 
with a view to getting them out of the|C¢™ts. _In comparison with 1929, the 
way of the House and in time for Sen- 
ate action before the present Congress 
expires on Mar. 4. 

The bills so far passed by the House 
are those for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, the Interior Depart-| 
ment and the Department of Agriculture. | 
The remaining regular supply bills are 


lower prices of these commodities re- 
duced their total export value by $42,- 
|257,000. Lower export prices were 
}noted also for hams, barley, corn, rye, 
|refined sugar, leaf tobacco, hops, naval 
stores, cotton cloth and hosiery, lumber, 
coal, refined mineral oils, paraffin, ce- 
ment, steel sheets, barbed wire, and lead. 
Wheat was still slightly, higher, Other 


those for the War Department, which 
is the next one due to come into the 
House; the four-department bill (for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce 
and Laker), due to be reported about 
Jan, 13; ‘and“those for the independent 
offices, deficiency, District of Columbia, 


ee coe Department, and an- 
deficiency bill. ’ 


J 


commodities exported at increased prices | 
included rice, oranges, prunes, glucose, 


businesslike thing to do would be | 


work can be carried forward and econ- 
omies accomplished thereby.” 


‘Moisture in Ohio Valley Sufficient 


For Crops Though Wells Remain Dry 


Drought Still Unbroken in That Area, States Meteorologist 
_ Of Weather Bureau 


Unusual and possibly unprecedented 
conditions of soil moisture in the Ohio 
Valley States, caused by the drought, 
have produced a situation in which crops 
are supplied with sufficient surface 
moisture to make a fairly good growth, 
|while low or completely dry wells and 
springs are still forcing the people in 
many localities to haul water for live- 
stock and household use, it was stated 
orally Dec. 23 in the Weather Bureau, 
Department of Agriculture. 

This condition is particularly preva- 
leat in southern Ohio, a rich farming 
section, J. B. Kincer, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Agricultural Meteorology of 
the Bureau, stated orally. 

The drought has never’ been broken 
in the Ohio Valley, Mr. Kincer said. In 
only one month since last February has 
| there been normal! rainfall in that area, 
the normal level having beer barely 
reached in September. This was insuffi- 





cigarettes, silk hosiery, crude petroleum, | 
tin plates, and rails. The export price 
of passenger automobiles averaged $696 
in 1930, as against $688 in 1929, 

“One noteworthy exception is to be 
found in the general downward trend of 
trade: The sales of machinery have been 


cient to replenish the seriously depleted 
supply of water in the subsoil, which 
feeds the springs and wells, and while 
it moistened the surface enough to per- 
mit crops to develop fairly well, it did 
practically nothing toward providing a 
supply of running water, he stated, The 


following information also was given 


orally by Mr. Kincer: 

The drought has been effectively 
broken, in practically .all sections of the 
country except the Ohio Valley and a 
part of the middle Atlantic area, rains 
in November in the southeast, south- 
| west, and northwest having been from 
91 per cent of normal to 242 per cent, 
and far above normal in most of the area, 


The Ohio Valley States of Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia, and also Virginia, Mary- 
land, western Pennsylvania and western 
New York have not received enough rain 
to make up the deficiency, and in nearly 
all of that area rainfall in November con- 
tinued to be only about half of normal. 
In West Virginia and Virginia, however, 
recent rains have raised the levels of the 


The “Dellwood,” cable ship of t 
made a trip around the world to 
ocean cable and to transport it to 


es 
Avrmonmmp Statements 
Wirnovut Comm 


Stowing Ocean Cable Aboard Ship | 


Signal Corps, U. S. x. 
he Army Signal Corps, ‘recently 
take aboard at London miles of 
the Philippines, where the “Dell- 


wood” laid the cable in Oriental waters, at the request of the 


Philippines government. The ma 
ship for the journey to destinatio 
tion; the cable is coiled in a spec 


Revision of Copyright Laws at Present 
Session Predicted by Speaker of House 


Legislation Before House Committees for Ten Years Pro- 
vides International Protection 


Action by Congress on the bill (H.R. 
12549) providing for a general revision 
of the copyright laws will in all proba- 
bility be taken, it was stated orally by 
Speaker Longworth (Rep.), of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Dec. 22. 

The bill, which is the unfinished busi- 
ness of the House, has been pending in 
various forms before House committees 
for about 10 years, the Speaker said, 
and should be disposed of during the 
present session, as there wil! be time to 
consider other legislation before Mar. 4 
outside of the regular appropriation 
bills. 

According to the annual report of the 


the. following fundamental changes in 


(a) Automatic copyright; that is, copy- | 
right for everything from the time of its 


Senators Will Visit 
Florida Everglades 





Site of Proposed National Park 
To Be Inspected 


Members of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys will leave 
Washington Dec. 26 on a trip of inspec- 
tion to the site of the proposed Ever- 
glades National Park, in Florida, Chair- 
man Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
stated orally Dec. 23. 

The party will consist of Senators Nye, 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada; Dale (Rep.), of Ver- 
mont, Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois; Ashurst 
(Dem.), of Arizona, and Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana. Arno B. Cammerer, asso- 
ciate director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, will accompany the Committee. 

Creation of the park is provided in a 
bill (S. 5410), now before the Commit- 
tee, introduced Dec. 17 by Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida. 

The bill sets aside the tract of land in| 
the region of the Everglades of Dade, 
Monroe and Collier Counties of the State 
of Florida, consisting of approximately 
2,000 square miles, within boundaries to 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. | 

Provision is made by the bill that none 
of the land shall be secured by purchase, 
but only by public or private donation. 
The provisions of the Water Power Act 
shall not apply to this park, the bill pro- 
vides. 


Epidemic of Measles 
Feared in New York 


I 


Health Department Moves to 
Reduce Mortality 


State of New York: 
Albany, Dec. 23. 


An epidemic of measles will occur in 
New York State in 1931, the Department 


cf Health predicted: in a statement just 
issuéd. At intervals from three to five 


| architecture. 


nner of storing the cable aboard 
n is shown in the above illustra- 
ial tank in the hold of the ship. 


making without reference to publication 


and without any formalities. The new 
law does away with the requirements of 
notice, registration, deposit and Amer- 
ican manufacture as conditions for copy- 
tight. American manufacture is, how- 
ever, retained as a condition for bring- 
ing suit in certain cases. Purchasers 
and dealers in copyrightable material are 
protected by a series of sections relat- 
ing to registration and recording of as- 
signments, 


(b} Divisible copyright; each separate 
right granted by the law is or may be 
the subject of separate ownership with- 
we hae genet to other rights, e. g., the 
right of public performance may belong 
to one person while the right of publi- 
cation belongs to another, and the owner 
of each right may bring suit for its in- 
fringement without reference to owners 
of other rights. Hitherto this division 
has been possible only by license, and the 
licensee could not sue in his own name. 
Copyright was regarded as one _ indi- 
visible property right. 

(c) Extension of the length of copy- 
right term and abrogation of the ne- 
cessity for a renewal registration. The 
term is extended to the life of the author 
and 50 years, corresponding with the 
term in England, France and other Euro- 
pean countries. The author cannot, how- 
ever, assign the copyright beyond the 
expiration of 28 years after his death. 
The balance of the term would come. back 
to his legal personal representatives. The 
present term (Act of 1909) is based on 
publication and is 28 years plus a pos- 
sible renewal of 28 years, a total of ps 
years in all. 


(d) Enlargement. of the subject mat- 
ter of copyright, both by orvad language 
in the general provisions of the section 
dealing with automatic copyright and 
by the addition of new specific classes 
in the section dealing with works of 








(e) Enlargement of the rights ob- 
tained, E. G., the right of radio broad- 
casting for all works, also the right to 
transmit the work by television and 
otherwise. 

(f) Entry of the United States into 
the International Copyright Union. This 
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Census Increase 


In North Dakota 
Is Led by Cities 


State Gained Less in Popula- 
tion Since 1920 Than in 
Any Decade Since Adimis- 
sion to Union 


_ The State of North Dakota gained less 
in population in the 10 years last past 
than in any previous decade in its his- 
tory, the increase being 5.3 per cent 
since 1920 giving the State a total popu- 
lation in 1930 of) 680,845, according to 
final population figures recently an- 
nounced by the Bureau of the Census. 

The four largest cities in the State in- 
creased in population in much greater 
proportion than did the State as a whole, 
according to the Bureau’s announcement, 
which follows in full text: 


Final population figures for the State 
of North Dakota have just been issued 
by the Census Bureau in bulletin form. 
The population on Apr. 1, 1930, accord- 
ing to the Fifteenth Census, was 680,845, 
which represents an increase of 33,973, 
or 5.3 per cent over the population in 
the Census of 1920. This is the smallest 
numerical increase and rate of gain ever 
shown by the State. \ 


Entered Union in 1889 

With her boundaries as they are at 
present, North Dakota was carved out of 
a part of Dakota Territory and admitted 
to the Union as a State in 1889, The 
enumeration in 1890 showed a population 
of 190,983. A gain of 128,163 was re- 
corded in 1900, and in the 10-year period 
1900 to 1910 the number of inhabitants 
nearly doubled, passing the 506,000 mark 
with an increase of 80.8 per cent. 

This is the highest rate of gain ever 
attained by the State. Since 1910, the 
growth has been comparatively slow, 
showing only 12.1 per cent increase for 
the decade 1910 to 1920. The total land 
area of North Dakota is 70,183 square 
miles. The average number of. inhabi- 
tants per square mile was 9.7 in 1930, 
as compared with 9.2 in 1920. 

There are 53. counties in North Da- 
kota, and of these 35 show a varying in- 
crease from 0.4 per cent for Billings 
County to 41.7 per cent for Sioux 
County. Cass County is by far the most 
populous, having 48,735 within an area 
of 1,763 square miles, or 27.6 persons 
per square mile. Billings County, on the 
other hand, is the most sparsely settled, 
having 3,140 inhabitants within an area 
of 1,168 square miles, or only 2.7 per- 
sons per square mile. The four largest 
cities in the State grew much more rap- 
idly than the counties in which they are 
situated. 

Cities Lead Increase 5 

There are four cities in the State which 
had a population of 10,000 or more in 
1930. Fargo, the largest city in the 
State, had a population of 28,619, repre- 
senting an increase of 6,658, or 30.3 per 
cent. Grand Forks was second, with 
17,112 inhabitants and a gain of 22.1 
per cent. Minot, the third city, showed 
a gain of 53.7 per cent. Bismarck, the 
fourth in rank and the State capital, in- 
creased from 7,122 in 1920 to 11,090 in 
1930. Its rate of increase was 55.7 per 
cent. A 

The. list of. incorporated: places in 
North Dakota includes 326 cities, towns 
and villages. The largest of these places, 
excluding the four largest cities, is 


> 


Jamestown, in Stutsman County, with a 


population of 8,187. The smallest is 
Kermit in Divide County, with 26 inhab- 
itants. Of the total number of places, 
32 were incorpotated during the decade 
1920 to 1930. Sheyenne, in Eddy County, 
is the largest of these newly incorporated 
places and has a population of 417. Vol- 
taire, in McHenry County, is the smallest, 
with 61 inhabitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for North Dakota, giving the 
number of inhabitants in each county, 
township. city, town and village, may 
be obtained by writing to the Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. 


would authorize the President of the 
United States to effect and proclaim ad- 
hesion of the United States to the Berne 
Conference which established the Union. 
This would grant to American authors 
and composers protection for their works 
in foreign countries, with reciprocal pro- 
tection in America for the works of for- 
eigners. 
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years, it was declared, the statistics of 
the disease enable the Department to 
make such a prediction almost with cer- 
tainty. 

In order that concerted efforts may be 
made to reduce the morthlity, two con- 
ferences of health executives are being 
called, according to the statement which 
follows in full text: 


Speaking for New York State outside 
New York City, the State Department of 
Heaith is predicting an epidemic of mea- 
sles for 1931. At intervals of from, 
three to five years, the statistics of the 
disease enable the department to make 
such a prediction almost with certainty. 
It is expected that from 40,000 to 60,000 
cases will occur and tat probably 1,000 
of the State’s cities, towns and villages 
will be involved to a greater or lesser 
extent. 

In order that concerted, well-directed 
efforts may be taken to reduce the mor- 
tality, Dr. Thomas Parran Jr., State 
Commissioner of Health, called a con- 
ference of a small group of health ex- 
ecutives Dec. 23 for the purpose of out- 


| streams and replenished the subsoil to| lining a program for a larger conference 
| Some extent. lon Jan. 6. The second conference will 

The surface soil as a whole in this| be attended by members of the staff of 
area is fairly satisfactory for Winter! the State Department of Health, county 
wheat, rye, clover meadows, grass pas-|commissioners of health, health offi- 
tures, and other Fall crops, but the sub-| cers of the larger cities and representa- 
soil moisture has been so deficient that|tives of the voluntary organizations in- 
hauling of water has continued steadily | teres in the conservation and promo- 
since last Summer. tion of health. 


, 
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Objection Voiced 
To Dismissal of | 
, Power Officials 


Several Senators Declare 
They Would Support Pro- 
posal to Reconsider Com- | 
mission Nominations | 


As a result of the notice of dismissal | 
given Dec. 23 to two officers of the newly 
organized Federal Power Commission, 
several Senators in statements the same 
day indicated that an effort would be! 
made to reconsider the action of the 
Senate in confirming nominees to the 
Commission. ’ 

The two officials notified of the ter- 
mination of their service were Solicitor 
Charles R. Russell and Chief Accountant 
William V. King, it was announced orally 
Dec. 23 by the Chairman, George Otis 
Smith. | 

“Téo much internal friction and not | 
enough external results” were assigned 
by Dr. Smith as the reason for the ac- 
tion of the newly created commission: 

Shortly before notice of dismissal was 
given to Mr. Russell and Mr. King, 
Frank E. Bonner, the executive secretary | 
of the Commission, resigned. , 

Senators Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, and Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, in their state- 
ments signified dissatisfaction with the 
Commission’s action. | 

All civil service employes of the former 
Commission were advised in an order 
signed by Dr. Smith that their services 
had ended automatically with the pass- 
ing of the old Commission Dec. 22, but 
the Chairman stated orally that the 
Civil Service Commission has been asked 
to permit the temporary employment 
of these workers for 30 days, adding that 
it is probable that most of them will be | 
retained permanently. 

Messrs. Russell and King were not in- 
formed that they would be kept tem-| 
porarily, Dr. Smith said. | 

The Chief Engineer, Col. M. C. Tyler, | 
and his assistant, Maj. F. W. Newcomer, | 
will continue in their present positions 
for the present, the Chairman said. | 

Plan to Reconsider 

Senators Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska;| 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, and Brookhart | 
(Rep.), of Iowa, indicated that they 
would support a motion to reconsider, | 
though each explained that parliamen- 
tary rules precluded them from initiat- 
ing such a move, since they voted against 
the confirmation of certain members. 
The rules provide, they said, that the 
motion must come from some Senator! 
who voted for the confirmation. 

The rules further provide, it was ex- 
plained, that the motion must be entered | 
within two executive sessions following | 
the confirmation. The nominations hav- | 
ing been confirmed, however, during ,the | 
last two days of the session prior to ad- | 
‘journment for the Christmas recess, such 
action would be in order on reconvening | 
after the holidays. 

Senator Norris, in commenting on the 
action of the Commission, said that it 
“is almost unbelievable that the first of- 
ficial act of the Commission would be to 
remove the two outstanding servants 
who have stood between the people and 
the power interests, and have insisted 
upon common honesty. | 

“These two men were known all over | 
‘the country for their courage in standing 
up for the rights of the people,” he said. 

Senator Borah and Senator Brookhart | 
aiso indicated that they would support a! 
motion to reconsider. | 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, | 
in a letter to George Otis Smith, newly | 
appointed chairman of the Commission, | 
made public Dec. 23 immediately follow- | 
ing the announcement of the action of the 
Committee, said that “It is a matter of | 
profound regret to me that the confidence 
I hoped the country would have in the 
new Commission, of which you have be- 
come the head, should be so early and | 
so rudely disturbed.” 

Mr. Walsh’s Letter 

Senator Walsh’s letter follows in full | 
text: | 

My dear Mr. Smith: I venture to| 
write to you to express my amazement 
at the intelligence received this morning 
of the dismissal of Russell and King. 

I am unable to interpret this action 
in any light except as punishment of 
two devoted public servants for the 
faithful discharge of the duties that 
were devolved upon them. 

So far as I have been able to learn 
not a word has ever been utteréd against | 
either implying anything more than ex- 
cessive zeal in safeguarding the inter- | 
ests of the public. 

It is a matter of. profound regret to} 
me that the confidence I hoped the 
country would have in the new Commis- 
sion, of which you have become the) 
head, should be so early and so rudely 
disturbed. It seems to me a matter of 
no consequence whatever that  differ- 
ences had existed between the two gen- 
tlemen named and the executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, who was widely 
eharged with being unduly friendly to 
the privilege-seeking power interests. 





The only offense of the other gentlemen/direct that the proposed naval hospital|M. Hyde, stated orally Dec. 23 that $3,-| 


was that in devotion to the public in-| 
terest they clashed with him. 


Producers to Seek 
New Markets for Oil 


Major Companies to Confer on! 
Suspension of Purchasing 


Several major oil companies have | 
agreed to send representatives to Inde- | 
pendence, Kans., in a few days to con- | 
sider locating new markets for 10,000 
independent. petroleum producers _ in| 
Oklahoma and Kansas, who have com- 
plained against the pending suspension 
of purchasing by the Prairie Oil and 
Gas Co., it was announced orally Dec. 
23 by Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 

Six or seven of the larger companies 
will send men to Independence, where 
they will be “right on the ground” to| 
cope with the problem, the Secretary 
stated. The meeting will’ probably be 
held sometime ,after Christmas, he said. 
Dr. Wilbur is Chairman of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, which was in-| 
strumental in arranging the conference. | 

The Prairie Co., though holding to its 
intention of suspending purchases the 
first of the year, has tendered the use 
of its pipe-line system to the small pro- 
ducers to move their output to other re- | 
fineries, it was pointed out. | 

Adjustment of the conditions arising | 
from the company’s forthcoming with. | 
drawal from the market is complicated 
by. the fact that there is a large sur- 
plus of oil, stocks amounting to about 
500,000,000 barrels, the Secretary said. 
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Fixing of Lake Levels Is Urged |New Jersey Court 


Before Mississippi Is Deepe 


ned 


Representative Knutson to Introduce Legislation. Seeking 
To Defer Establishing Nine-foot Channel for River, 
Pending Action on Reservoir Lakes. — 


Any further legislation with reference 
to the proposed nine-ioot channel for the 


jupper Mississippi River will be opposed 


by Representative Knutson (Rep.), of 
St. Cloud, Minn., until legislation to és- 
tablish minimum levels 01. the North n 
Lakes is enacted, according to a state- 
ment issued Dec. 23 by Mr. Knutson. 

He stated orally that water has been 
drawn from Snowe lakes in late As te 
su¢h-an extent that-t.e natura auty. 
is b a3 utter]; destroyed, and tha’ the 
$100,000,000 tourist business that the 
State of Minnesota doe: annually will be 
materially hampered unless some action 
is taken to establish minimum levels on 
these lakes. The statement of Mr. Knut- 
son follows in full text: 

Last September there was held at 
Brainerd a meeting of persons interested 


Provision of Cities 
To Give Additional 


Work Summarize 


President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee Says Plans Center 


tending Projects 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
This enabled the formulation of 
plans in‘advance of needs, permitting an 


attack on unemployment more thorough | 


than many started in other communities 
after the plan became acute. 
The Subcommittee on Continuous Em- 


ployment urged spreading work over as| 
|many employes as possible by rotating 


or staggering working forces. More than 
50 per cent of employers reduced the 


number of working hours, rather than the ; 


number of employes, thereby maintaining 
or increasing working forces. By stim- 
ulating public improvements, Cincinnati 
adjacent communities 
more work in this way than ever before 
under similar conditions. Efforts 
locate temporary jobs by securing 


| pledges from hovseholders to provide 


employment, as well as by expanding 
service agency projects, also brought 
results. 

In Petersburg, Va., an Industrial Roll 
of Honor has put many men and women 
back to work. On the basis of registra- 
tion of unemployed, a volunteer commit- 
tee decided 50,000 additional work days 


| were needed to maintain near-normal em-! 
The com-| 


ployment for five months. 
mittee secured pledges from household- 


| ers, business. firms and industrial plants 


to provide employment for a definite 
number of days between November and 
April, for one or’ more persons in ad- 
dition to those employed at the time. 
The committee declared that.it made the 
community realize that every. citizen 
could do something to remedy ‘the sit- 
uation. It was discovered that while 
there are unemployed, “there are also 
nonemployers.” 


Employment Provided 


Mh this community of 28,564 popula- | 


tion, some 300 people were placed at 
work in the course of one week’s opera- 
tion, the employment provided averaging 
three to four days per week. About 7 
per cent secured permanent employment. 

In many cities, the problems of the 
“white collar” class have received spe- 
cial consideration. The regular family 
welfare agencies, churches, and _ the 
Christian associations have all assumed 
responsibility for members of this group. 

In many communities, the long range 
aspects of unemployment are receiving 
attention of special committees ap- 
pointed for the study, includmg the 
study of permanent measures to esti- 
mate regularly the amount of unem- 
ployment, local efforts for stabilizing 
employment, the development of ways 
and means for devising a construction 
reserye, etc. 


Relief funds have béen organized on a| 


Fear eas from the Upper Missgis- 


furnished | 


to| 


in maintaining the levels of our north- 
ern Minnesota lakes at as near normal 
| Stage as possible. At this meeting the 
|Northern Minnesota *Lake Levels Asso- 
ciation was organized to help bring .this 
about. Several hundred interested~par- 
ties were in attendance ‘and the follow- 
jing counties represented: Aitkin, Bel- 
|trami, Cass, Crow Wing, Hubbard, 
|Itasca, Morrison,. Stearns’ and St. .Lowis. 


sippi Association, the b line and} of 
Hho dinnes polite St'Paul Ass 
|tions of Commerce were also present , 
| Following the organization, a regdiu- 
|tion committee was named. The resdlu- 
tions which the committee reported out, 
|among other things, denounced the so- 
called 9-foot channel as inimical to the 
{northern lakes. Messrs. Morse and 
|Lambert, representing the barge line 
jand the upper Mississippi project, re- 
| spectively, protested against the para- 
{graph aitacking the deepening of the 
channel and it was finally deleted upon 
|the assurance of those two’ gentlemen 
| that no effort would be. made to further 
ilegislation fot the deepening of the up- 
|per Mississippi channel until Congress 


ia- 


|had first enacted a law fixing minimum | 


\levels on the six reservoir lakes which 


|would be satisfactory to the people of | 


|northern Minnesota, Furthermore, these 


|gentlemen pledged their respective or- | 


|ganizations to support such legislation 
| wholeheartedly. 


|man Pittenger and myself had a lengthy 
|}conterence with Gen. Brown, Chief of 
Engineers, with reference to the matter 
lof introducing legislation to establish 
{minimum levels on. the northern lakes 
and it was then decided to call Col. 
Wildurr Willing, of St. Paul, district 
engineer, to Washington for the pur- 
pose of discussing the subject. Col. 
Willing will arrive between Christmas 
and New Year’s and while he is here 


I shall prepare and introduce legisla- | 


tion looking to the fixing of somewhat 


lakes. 
I am not opposing the construction 
of the nine-foot channel but I am going 


to hold Messrs. Morse and Lambert to| 


their agreement. There will be no fur- 
ther legislation with reference to the 


until we first get what we are after 
and I am reasonably sure that I can, 
| with the able assistance of my good 


|friend Congressman Pittenger of Du-| 


luth, who stands unreservedly with me 
on this proposition. 


‘Rivers and Harbors 


Allotted 21 Million 


eR es 
Improvement Projects Has- 
tened as Relief Move 


Allotments aggregating $20,818,340 
|from the appropriation of $22,500,000 for 
| relief of unemployment pyoyided in the 
|Emergency Appropriation Act approved 
|by President Hoover Dec. 20 for river 
and harbor improvements throughoyt the 
|country have been made by the Secretary 
|of War, Patrick J. Hurley, the Depart- 
;ment of War announced Dec. 23. 

Of the total allotments, $17,818,340 has 
been allotted for improvements of river 
jand hartor projects in various parts of 
|the country. The remainder, or $3,000,- 
'000, has been allotted for flood control 
| work on the Mississippi River between 
| Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 
| The allotments, it was stated, are the 
| first to be made under the recent act 
|appropriating the $22,500,000 and is for 
| the purpose of speeding up the improve- 
ment works as an aid in the unemploy- 
| ment situation. 


Federal Road Funds 
Are Now Available 





Advances to States Expected to 
Aid Labor Situation 


large scale in many cities to’ pay men| 


for work which would otherwise not be| 
Such jobs include work in| 


undertaken. 
parks, street cleaning and manufactur- 


ing of clothing, and repair work by non-| 


profit making institutions. 
paid for such work 
market rate for uns 


The wages 


illed labor. 


|Early Construction Asked 


Of New Naval Hospital 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
on Dec. 23 urged President Hoover to 


in Philadelphia, Pa., to cost $1,267,000, 
be placed on the Navy Department’s list 
fer immediate construction, 

After his call at the White House, 
Senator Reed stated orally that he told 
the President it was desirable that the 
hospital be constructed immediately to 
provide work. The unemployment 
Philadelphia, he said, was 3.5 per cent, 
and the project would go a long way 
toward relieving the situation. 

The Department of the Navy already 
has approved the hospital, Senator Reed 
said, but not for immediate construction. 


| The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 23, 1930 


9:45 a. m.—The Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Royal 
Kloeber, called to discuss budget mat- 
ters, . 

10 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, called to discuss appropriations 
for drought relief. 

10:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuasdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—-Capt.’ Alfred Johnson, 


re usually at the! 


in| 


[Continued fram Page 1.] 
cement plants, machinery factories, and 
railways which supply the materials and 
transportation required for the work, he 
said. 

The $80,000,000 appropriation just 
made, Mr. Curtiss explained, .is for ad- 
| vances to the States so that they can 


;match Federal funds already available, | 


as required by law. The amount will 
| he repaid by deduction from furture 
Zerore) aid road funds granted to the 
| States. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 


| 000,000 additional had been apportioned 
to the States on that day for road build- 
{ing on public land and that apportion- 
| ment of $3,000,000 more for national 
|forest highways and of $3,000,000 for 
forest roads» and trails* is being ar- 
ranged, 


| These funds, he said, should have a 
considerable effect in combating wnem- 
|ployment, particularly in view of the 
fact that the States will be using their 
regular road-building funds also, About 


| $1,000,000,000 was used in road build-) 


|ing last year, he said, of which the Fed- 


jeral Government provided about $125,-, 


| 000,000. 


| The apportionments of the fund to the | 


States are as follows. according to a 
tabulation made available by the Bureau: 

Alabama, $1,698,645; Arizoria, $1)170,- 
481; Arkansas, $1,388,157; California, 
$3,108,283; Colorado, $1,507,832; Con- 
| necticut, $520,491; Delaware, $400,000; 
| Florida, $1,086,488; Georgia, $2,077,996; 
| Idaho, $1,008,035; Illinois, $3,400,116; In- 
| diana, $2,945,929; lowa, $2,116,369; Kan- 
| sas, $2,192,301; Kentucky, $1.504,715; 
Louisiana, $1,143,927; Maine, $715,799; 
Maryland, $678,752; Massachusetts, $1,- 
| 141,460; Michigan, $2,521,382; Minnesota, 
| $2,249,993; Mississippi, $1,454,736; Mis- 
souri, $2,526,823; Montana, $1,671,930; 
Nebraska, $1,708,031; Nevada, $1,049,- 
| 638; New Hampshire, $400,000; New 


| On Wednesday of last week Congress- | 


On New Building and Ex- 


reasonable levels for the. six reservoir | 


nine-foot channel, if I can prevent it,| 





Moreover, the average daily production 
_petroleum exceeds average daily re- 
irements, 


| Jersey, $1,107,807; New Mexico, $1,303,- 
| 288; New York, $4,050,566; North Caro- 
j lina, $1,926,775; North Dakota, $1,298,- 
532; Ohio, $2,998,538; Oklahoma, $1,926,- 
351; Oregon, $1,320,287; Pennsylvania, | 
$3,512,943; Rhode Island, $400,000; South 
Carolina, $1,114,636; South Dakota, $1,- | 
337,973; Tennessee, $1,741,882; Texas, | 
$5,088,080; Utah, $926,521; Vermont, | 
$400,000; Virginia, $1,505,502; Washing- | 
ton, $1,270,933; West Virginia, $875,384; | 
Wisconsin, $1,992,410; Wyoming, $1,029,- 
383; Hawaii, $400,000, 


I 
U, S. N., called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, called to discuss an 
appointment. 

3:30 p. m.—The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Brig. Gen, Frank 
T. Hines, called to discuss veterans’ 
matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


Congestion Said | 
To Halt Progress 


Judicial Council Offers Rec- 
ommendations to Relieve 

. Conditions Now Existing 
In System 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the rights of litigants, follows in full! 
text: 

The gravity of this problem presented 
iby. the foregoing statistics necessarily 
led the Judicial Council to a considera- 
ition of the fundamental rights of a 
litigant. ; Once his fundamental rights 
have, been stated, the task is to make 
| recommendations for the accomplishment 
| thereof. 

In our judgment a litigant is entitled to: 

(1) A prompt and efficient trial of his 
case; 

(2) At reasonable cost; 

(3) Represented by competent attor- 
neys; 

(4) Before impartial, experienced andj} 
competent judges; i 

(5) With the privilege of a review of | 
the trial court’s determination by an ap- 
pellate tribunal composed of similar 
judges who will render a final decision 
within three to four months after the 
appeal is intitated. 


Courts Are Crowded 

(1) Obviously our courts have found 
|themselves unable to meet at least part 
of the first test of what is due a litigant. 
By a prompt trial we mean the disposi- 
jtion of a commercial case within two 
months after issue joined. In a com- 
mercial age where business is largely 
dependent upon credit, any greater de- 
lay amounts to a denial of justice. In 
tort cases it is reasonable that a some- 
what greater period of time elapse, so 
that the true extent of the injuries com- 
plained of ae be more accurately as- 
certained, *but it would seem unjust to 
an injured party to withhold a trial 
from him for more than four to six) 
months after issue joined. ‘ 

By an efficient trial we mean a busi- 
nesslike and satisfactory disposition of 
the case once it is reached for trial. 
| Without pretending that we have 
achieved Utopia, we think we may point 
| with pride to the fact that the system 
lof pleading and practice in our law 
courts under the Practice Acts of 1903 
and 1912 is well in advance of that in 
operation in most States of the Union. 
While there is considerable-to be de- 
sired in the way of an efficient disposi- 
tion of preliimnary motions and the es- 
| tablishment of a simplified and complete 
system for referring certain types of 
cases to referees, nevertheless the es- 
sential fact remains that in New Jersey 
pleadings are simplicity itself; | little 
|time is consumed in drawing juries; in 
| general, only meritorious exceptions are | 
taken at trial; and very few cases are 
|appealed and reversed on questions of 
procedure. This is a great credit to our 
courts and carries with it a lasting 
tribute to the wisdom of the late Charles 
'H. Hartshorne, the draftsman of the 
| Practice Act of 1912. 
Costs Not Favorable  —_ 

(2}-While no complete investigation 
| 6f the subject of costs has been attempted, 
lit is believed that the cost to the litigant 
land the cost to the public at large of| 
litigation in this State does not compare | 
| unfavorably with that in other States. 
| (3) The responsibility for competent 
lattorneys to try cases rests primarily 
| upon the law schools, the character com- 
| mittee of the local bar associations, the 
| State Board of Bar Examiners and the 
| Supreme Court. Considerable progress 
in the direction of an improvement in 
this respect is noted. The Supreme 
Court, on its own motion, last Spring 
appointed a committee of the bar to 
make full recommendations with respect 
|to the admission and qualification of at- 
| torneys, and the report of that commit- 
| tee is now in the hands of the Supreme 
|Court. In addition, hardly a meeting of | 
| any one of the county bar associations | 
lis held without there being some forward- 
looking recommendation made for im- 
|prevement in this matter. Apparently 
both the bench and bar are alive to the 
|importance of the topic. 
| Judges Are Competent 
| (4) Impartial, experienced and com- 
| petent judges have been the rule in this 
State. In our judgment this is due, first, 
|to the method of ‘appointment by the 














| Governor with the advice and consent of | 
the Senate, and, secondly, to their hav-| 
ing been selected, so far as the Judges| 
of the Court of Errors ‘and Appeals, the | 
Supreme Court Justices, the Vice Chan- | 
cellors and the Cireuit Court Judges are | 
concerned, on a bipartisan basis, so that 
each court is equally divided as far as 
may be possible between the two major 
political parties. This practice is not 
| prescribed by any constitutional provi- 
sion, but the tradition is so firmly rooted, 
and the good results which flow from 
it are so apparent that it is difficult to 
believe that the appointing party would | 
ever attempt to depart therefrom. 
| For this reason we will recommend that 
|the judges of the Common Pleas Court 
in first and second class counties be 
| precluded from the practice of law as are 
|the judges of the higher courts, and: be 
| put upon the same basis as to tenure of 
office as the judges of the courts herein- | 
| before referred to. 

We believe, moreover, that so far as! 
economically practicable, all judges 
should be precluded from the practice of 
law. It is unfair both to litigants and 
lawyers that any man should be a judge | 
one hour of the day and an attorney the 
next. For this reason we will recom- 
mend that district court judges, in: first 
class cities at least, be made full time 
judges, be precluded from the practice 
of law, and be placed on a bipartisan 
basis. 

(5) As to appeals, we ‘believe the 
| litigants are entitled to a‘ decision within 
three to four months after the’appeal is 
taken. The accomplishment of this may 
}require a constitutional amendment, but 
‘we beli¢ve the present situation may be 
very considerably alleviated by certain 
| suggestions which we will now present. 


‘Prohibition Unit Asked 
To Give Fair Treatment 








The aim of the Bureau of Prohibition 
| to deal fairly with the prohibition prob- 
lem and direct its offensive against the 
traffic in intoxicating liquor is expressed 
by Director of Prohibition Amos W. W. | 
Woodcock in a personal Christmas greet- | 
ing which he has just sent out to all' 
members of the Prohibition Unit. 

In this Christmas message Director | 
Woodcock says that the record since) 
July 1 has been satisfactory, but that | 
the future, not the past, is the main} 
concern of the Bureau. “The Bureau of! 
Prohibition,” he states in his letter, “is 
to be a service where everyone will try 
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Used in Testing Antifreeze Mixtures Ticket 


Investigation of the efficiency of 


automobile radiators has been undertaken by the United States 


Bureau of Standards. The pictu 


ratus simulating the cooling system of a water-cooled automobile 
engine; the set-up is employed in tests of solvent action of anti- 


freeze mixtures as it relates to 
system and of corrosive effects of 
used in radiato 


{ 


Glycerine and Ethylene Glycol Found __ | 
Best for Antifreeze Solutions in Autos 


|one of the theaters designated by the 
| league, “although,” said the complaint, 


Bureau of Standards Says Mixtures Most Satisfactory in| 
Preventing Corrosion or Freezing 


The enormous increase in the number 
of automobiles operating throughout the 
Winter, brought about largely by the! 
almost general adoption of the closed 
car, is causing a great demand for anti- 
freeze mixtures to protect cars of the 
water-cooled type, according to an oral 
statement by W. A. Jacobs, of the auto- 
motive division of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. | 

During recent years a number of so- 
called “permanent antifreezes” have} 
been placed on the market and, since 
they are not easily lost by volatilization, 
they have become increasingly popular 
and have replaced to some extent the 
use of the temporary antifreeze solu- 
tions, Mr. Jacobs said. The most com- 
monly used of the “permanent” mix- 
tures are glycerine and ethylene glycol, 
and these have been selected by the 
Bureau in its investigations of this type 
of antifreezes, he.stated. Further in- 
formation concerning the Bureau’s in- 
vestigations follows: ’ 

The first requirement of an antifreeze 
solution is that it shall not injure either 
engine or radiator by freezing at the 
lowest temperature which may be en- 
countered. To be satisfactory, such a 


solution should cause no damage to the | 
‘cooling system through corrosion or sol- 


vent action and should circulate freely 
at the lowest. operating ;temperature. 

The Bureau’s investigations of the cor- 
rosive effects of various solutions upon 
the metals commonly employed in radia- 
tor construction show that practically all 
salt solutions (such as calcium chloride 
or magnesium chloride) exert appreci- 
able corrosive effect while solutions of 
organic materials (such as sugar, alco- 
hol or glycerine) cause no more corro- 
sion than ordinary tap water. 

Solutions of alcohols (including glycer- 
ine and glycol) includes the most satis- 
factory solution for automobile radiator 
use which the Bureau has tested. This 
group includes denatured alcohol, wood 
alcohol or methanol (synthetic wood alco- 


|hol), glycerine and ethylene glycol. 


Denatured alcohol solutions are the 
most generally used radiator solutions. 
The chief objection to this alcohol, how- 
ever, is that it continually boils out of | 
the solution and must be replaced fre-| 
quently in order to maintain adequate 
protection against freezing. Another dis- 
advantage in its use is the fact-that the 
boiling points of denatured alcohol solu- | 
tions are appreciably lower than the 
boiling point of water so that average 
cylinder temperatures tend to be lower| 
in Winter than in Summer. Further 
criticisms of denatured alcohol solutions 
are based on the unpleasant odor of cer- 
tain denaturants and the fact that nitro- 
cellulose finishes are particularly likely 
to become spotted in case alcohol is 
splashed or spilled on them. 

Wood alcohol or methanol solutions 
are more volatile and have lower boiling 
points than the corresponding denatured 
alcohol solutions, thus making most of 
the objections to denatured alcohol apply | 
with even more force to wood alcohol. 
On the other hand, about 10 per cent 
less wood alcohol is required for protec- 
tion against freezing at any given tem- 
Wood alcohol, however, some- 
times contains free acid which is ob- 
jectionable and for this reason should | 
not be used unless it is known to be 


Maj. Gen. Kreger Urged | 
For Philippine High Court 


The appointment of the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, Maj. Gen, Ed- 
ward A. Kreger, to be a member of the 
Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands | 
was urged upon President Hoover Dec. 2:3 
by members of the Iowa delegation in 
Congress, ‘headed by Representative 
Dickinson (Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, who 
called on him at the White House. | 

According to Representative Dickinson, 
legislation was recently enacted by Con- 
gress under which three of the judge- | 
ships on the Supreme Court of the Phil- 
ippines are to ‘be given to Americans. 
He said that although Judge Advocate 
General Kreger had nearly reached the 
age of retirement, his usefulness to the 
country could well be continued by his 
appointment to the Supreme bench of the 
Philippines. 

The other members in the Iowa dele- | 
gation were Representatives Kopp 
of Mount Pleasant; Ramseyer 
(Rep.), of Bloomfield, and Thurston 
(Rep.), of Osceola. 


to deal fairly, and where every person | 


|The volume of the solution when cold | 


| 


\- 


Photograph by Horydezak. 
various antifreeze solutions for 


re above shows laboratory appa- 


free circulation in the cooling 
solutions upon metals commonly 
r construction. 


free from acids. In addition to its un-| 
pleasantness, the fumes from wood al- | 
cohol may be harmful. | 

Glycerine, having a high boiling point | 
and being practically nonvolatile up to| 
the boiling point of its 50 per cent aque- | 
ous solution, will last fu. an entire sea- 
son without further addition, provided 
the cooling system is free from '*«ks. 


should be slightly less thau ‘the full ra- | 
diator capacity, otherwise the expansion 
of the liquid when heated will cause. it | 
to overflow with consequent waste. If 
2sired, the glycerine solution can be 
drawn off at the end of the season and 
saved for further use. The colorless 
c. p. (commercially pure) glycerine and 
commercial grades of yellow distilled | 
glycerine are equally satisfactory for | 
radiator use. Crude glycerine on the} 
contrary is undesirable as-it usually con- | 
tains salts which promote corrosion. 


| Glycerine Solutions 


Found Successful 

The more concentrated glycerine solu- 
tions are distinctly more viscous than 
| the corresponding solutions of denatured 
alcohol at low temperatures.. This may 
| be.a, disadvantage with certain types of 
cooling systems in very severe climates 
|but, under average conditions, distilled | 
glycerine appears to be superior- to de-| 
|natured alcohol for radiator use. | 
| The addition of about a half gallon of 
| glycerine and.a half gallon of denatured 
alcohol to water makes a solution which 
gives slightly more protection against 
|freezing ‘than would be obtained by 
|adding a gallon of glycerine or a gallon 
; of alcohol alone. The customary use of 
ja glycerine-alcohol-water solution has 
|the disadvantage that both alcohol and | 
water will evaporate from such a solu-, 
|tion at different rates and it becomes a 
dificult matter to determine how much 





Is Protested. by — 
Theater Company,” 


Complaint Filed With I. C. C, 
Charges Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. With Discrimi- 


nation : 


Damages of $20,000 are sought from 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company by 
Bad Girl, Inc., and Robert V. Newman, 
president of the theatrical company now 
showing at the Hudson Theater in New 
York City, in a complaint just filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Docket No. 24102.) 


( 

(A summary of the complaint was pub- 
lished in the issue of Dec. 23.) 

The complainant, Bad Girl, Inc., is a 
corporation duly organized and existing 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
and engaged in the production and ex- 
hibition of the play, “Bad Girl,” now 
showing in New York City. 

It was charged in the complaint that 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 
discriminated against “Bad Girl” in co- 
operating with the League of New York 
Theaters, Inc., in the sale of tickets for 
theaters comprising the league, while 
failing to aid “Bad Girl” in a similar 
manner. 

The League of New York Theaters, of 
which the Hudson Theater is not a mem- 
ber, is engaged in the business of assist- 
ing in regulating the sale of theater 
tickets only for those theaters which it 
designates, all of which are within New 
York City. . 

Not Member of League , 

The Hudson Theater, at which the 
play, “Bad Girl,” is now showing, is not 


“it is now exhibiting * * * the same 
class and type of performance and spec- 
tacles, and although it attracts the same 
type and class of audiences, and al- 
though it charges the same scale of 
prices for admission as those theaters 
designated by the League of New York 
Theaters, Inc.” ‘ 

It was charged that “on or about the 
10th day of November, 1930, the defend- 
ant, the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, in violation of the provisions of 
the statute applicable thereto, entered 
into an agreement, plan and arrange- 
ment with the aforesaid League of New 
York Theaters, Inc., wherein and whereby 
the defendant undertook and agreed to 
and did furnish all of its facilities to 
assist in the sale of only the tickets of 
those theaters comprising the designated 
list of theaters in the League of New 
York Theaters, Inc., and no others.” 

Arrangement Explained 

The complaint alleged that for a desig- 
nated charge of 50 cents above the box 
office price, the Postal transmits to only 
the designated league theaters, ‘“fur- 
nishing therefor all of its afore-described 
facilities, for anyone, the intelligence 
that the transmitter and sender desires 
to purchase a stated number of ‘tickets 
for that theater for a stated perform- 
ance of performances ‘and at - stated 
prices.” The return intelligence also is 


; 


transmitted as to whether or not such © 


tickets are available, etc., it was said, 

The Postal Company, .it was charged, 
refused ta make available its services, 
“at. any price” for the transmission of 
similar intelligence to Robert V. New- 
man, president of “Bad Girl,” who de- 
sired to purchase tickets for such per- 
formance at the Hudson Theater. 

Damages of $10,000 for each of the 
complainants, “Bad Girl, Inc.,” and Presi- 
dent Newman, was sought, and an order 
of the Commission compelling the Postal 
- cease the alleged discriminatory prac- 
ice. 


No Decision Reached 
On Appeals Court Judges 





{of each should be added to replace the 
evaporated loss. On the other hand,|} 
where the Winter temperature seldom 
goes below 0 degrees Fahrenheit a 35) 
or 40 per cent glycerine-water solution | 


The Attorney General, William D, 
Mitchell, announced orally at the De- 
partment of Justice Dec. 23 that no 
formal recommendation has been made 
in connection with the appointment of 





will ordinarily give adequate protection. | 
In case of exceptional drop in tempera- | 
ture it might be economy to add some} 


|aleohol for temporary additional protec- | 


tion rather than to add more glycerine. 


Ethylene Glycol Is 


two judges to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. 

When asked whether the appointment 
of Judge Duncan Laurence Groner, dis- 
trict judge for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, to the Court of Appeals had 





Also Noncorrosive 


Ethylene glycol solutions give more 
protection against freezing than either 
glycerine or denatured alcohol solutions | 
of the same strength. Like glycerine, | 
ethylene glycol is practically nonvolatile | 
al operating temperature and its solu-! 
tions are noncorrosive. Unlike glycer- | 
ine, ethylene glycol solutions are only 
slightly more viscous at low tempera-| 
tures than denatured alcohol  solu-| 
lions of equal concentrations. Hence, | 
solutions of, ethylene glycol appear to be | 
superior to denatured alcohol solutions | 
under all circumstances and, at least for 
very severe climates, to offer some advan- 
tages over distilled glycerine solutions. 

Ethylene glycol solutions can be used | 
for an entire season without further 
addition of glycol and also 
drawn off at the end of the se 
saved for use again. The same precau-| 
tions mentioned in the case of glycerine 
should be taken in filling the radiator, 
otherwise the expansion of the liquid 
when ,heated will cause it to overflow. 
The specific gravity of ethylene glycol 
is not high enough to necessitate mixing 
the glycol with water before it is put 
into the radiator, 

It is important before applying any 
antifreeze that the cooling system be 
absolutely leakproof. Radiator hose, 
head gaskets, ete., should be perfectly 
tight before injecting the solution, Next 
in importance is to use the right amount 
of the solution in proportion to the ca- 
pacity of the cooling system. 


| 


may be} 
ason and' 


been decided upon, the Attorney General 
responded that, while Judge Groner, 
along with others, was being considered 


for the position, no definite decision has 
been reached. 


Eighty Prisoners Paroled 


At Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

The parole of 80 short-term prisoners 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., taking ef- 
fect between Dec. 22 and Dec. 26 was 
announced orally at the Department of 
Justice Dec. 23. 

Recommendations for the parole of the 
80 prisoners have been approved by the 
Federal Board of Parole which is com- 
posed of Chairman Arthur D. Wood, of 
Michigan, Irvin V. Tucker, of North 
Carolina, and Dr. Amy Stannard, of Cali- 
fornia, it was explained. All of the 
paroled men have served the necessary 
one-third of their sentence in order to 
entitle them to parole, it was stated. 


GOODLIVING | 
A publication, is announced. Official 


organ GOODLIVING CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICA, 


hak f Mebuabee 


Editor and Managing Director 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C, 
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phone receives. Install RCA Radiotrons, 
because 17 leading set makers say: ‘‘They 





is expected to do his best, with the cer- | 
tainty that this kind of effort will be 
appreciated here.” 

The Director also admonishes mem- 
bers of the Bureau. to “remember that 
our offensive is against the traffic in 
intoxicating liquor; that you are to work 
intelligently and lawfully; that you are 
to seek the help of. other officials; and 
that you are: to-win the respect of the 
community in which you live.” : 


. i ¢ 
me eae Sek ote) Yt 


| 


give 100% reproduction of tone.”’ Their 
choice is your guarantee of far more radio 
enjoyment for every program. .. the whole 
year through! 


A Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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new years 444 — 
ecoRADIO PROGRAM o 


‘—PING out the old... Ring in the new!’’ 
Start the New Year right by using the 
tubes that bring you ALL that the micro- 





tret of Columbia Publie Library 


Bats 


or 


Circulated 1,600,000 Books in Year 


ixpansion of Facilities to Meet Rapidly Grow- 
: ing Demands Is Stressed in Annual 
eport of Board : 


* porn x e 

Book circulation Yncreased 7 per cent 
fn the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
as com to t of the previous 


cordi to:the annual re- 
fiscal year, according Sd. the 


rt of the Board of Trustees a 
eran of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, an authorized sum- 
mary of which was made public Dec. 23. 

he book circulation per capita was 
mobo knoe three volumés, and in the year} 
more than 1,600,000 volumes were cir- 
culated, the reports discloses. 

'The need of library ex ey 
béoks available to all e i 
by the librarian, Dr. George F. Bower- 
man, who states that every new library 
branch opened serves numerous persons 
who previously have not been literary 
readers. The authorized summary of the| 
report follows in full text: 

Libraries should be as accessible as 
elementary schools to all members of the 
city’s population. s 

Just as elementary schools are located 
so as to make unnecessarily long trips 
in dangerous traffic, so libraries must | 
be widely distributed. They should be 
neighborhood affairs, just as are lodges, 
churches, and citizen association meet- 
ing places. Library resources ought to 
be available not only to the persistent | 
person who will take a long trip by} 
trolley or automobile, but should be so| 
invitingly near as to afford no sufficient 
reason for not fre nting the library 
habitually. In Washington’s- experience 
whenever a new branch has been opened, ' 
80 per cent or more of the adults and 
95 per cent of the children registered 
for the first year had not previously | 
been library readers. 

The Wocdridge subbranch, the fifth 
unit in the group of minor branches, 
was opened in rented quarters in Decem- 
ber, 1929. The 1931 Appropriation Act 
carries $150,000 for the building and 
eqhipment of the northeastern branch. 
It is to be regretted that the congestion 
in the office of the municipal architect 
and the priority given to public-school 
buildings will delay. the completion and | 
opening of this branch beyond the date} 
of July 1, 1931. | 


to make} 
fe each | 


children, which includes 
or supplying 


present rendps taste and building 
‘up, a. practically new r 
|is being made by the teachers in bring- 
ing classes to the central library and 
branches. They come in chartered street 
cams or buses and 
children never 
ing, and improving the taste of others. 


Personal. Adult Service, . vi 
Has Been Developed 


An extensive personal service to adults 
has also been developed. This work with 
adults includes advice to parents, often 
reinforced by a list made for the particu- 
lar case, work with teachers individually 
and in committee groups, and with many 
adults seeking for themselves informa- 


illustrations. 

Visitors from other countriés and from 
all parts of this country seek the li- 
brary to study the methods in use and 
for advice as to establishing or strength- 
ening library work in foreign countries 
or in other communities of our own 
country. The fact that this library is 
located in Washington gives it a semi- 
Federal aspect and innumerable calls are 
made upon it that would scarcely occur 
in most municipal libraries. 

Although progress has been made in 
the extension program the city still lags 
behind outher municipalities in library 
support. At present the Public Library 
receives but 0.9 per cent of the District’s 
maintenance expenditures, although the 
Census Bureau’s “Financial statistics of 
cities having a population of over 
30,000” for 1927, shows. that an. average 
of 1.3 per cent of all municipal expendi- 
tures the country over is devoted to li- 
braries. Among.other large cities Cleve- 
land devotes 3.2 per cent, Minneapolis 
2.4 per cent, and Baltimore 1:7 per cent 
of their municipal maintenance funds 
to public-library support. Under exist- 
ing conditions two-thirds of Washing- 
ton’s population are practically without 





Relief Is Outlined 


iibrary facilities. If the Washington 


tion to be found in children’s books and | 


For Central Building 


The overcrowding of the central build- 
ing will shortly be somewhat relieved 
when the basement of the Metropolitan 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
at the corner of John Marshall Place and 
C Street becomes available for the use | 
of the acquisitions, catalogue, and bind-| ‘he resolution of the National Educe- 
ery departments of the library. These | tion Association, RiawD Gf. tae 2990 an. 
quarters appear to be well Ss eee convention, recording the associa- 
such purposes until the centra aes |tion’s belief “that free Public -library | 
can be enlarged. When the congregation | service should be as ‘general as free 


| Public Library received for its mainte- 
| nance even the comparatively low aver- 
}age maintenance provision for library 
‘support of all American cities over 30,- 
000 it could make great strides toward 
| furnishing library service to the major 
fraction of the population. 


vacates the church the main or audi-|<chool service,” is in line with the Act | appetites. 


torium floor would be available for) o¢ Congress creating the Public Library 


ae 
erence work 


material on specie elects 


and advisery work or fitting the child’s 
of ue ¥ 


doo is is fruit- 
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Amplified by Karly 
Crops From South 


‘Shortages to Be Made Up 
By Southern Products; 
Growers Receive Lower 
Prices for Perishables 


Supplies of foodstuffs for Winter use 
reveal no extreme shortage of any food 
product that will not likely be more than 
made up by early crops from the South, 
though yields this season declined, Paul 
L. Koenig, of the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, stated in a recent address 
through radio station WRC and affiliated 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
| Lower prices have prevailed generally 





| this season throughout the entire list of | 


| perishable, Mr. Koenig said. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

The Crop Reporting Board annually 
estimates the production of nearly 50 of 
the fruits, nuts, vegetables and other 


| perishable food crops that help to fill our 


market baskets and satisfy our fickle! 


The crops reported range 
|down the line from potatoes and the 


library purposes and would afford eX-) of the District of Columbia, which states| three important fruit crops, to figs, egg 


cellent accommodations for a branch li- | that the library and its branches should 


brary until a branch library site is avail-| be “so located and so supported as to! 


able in one of the proposed new mu furnish books and other printed matter 
nicipal center buildings. | and information service convenient ‘to 

Impetus should be given to the Pet-|the homes and offices of all residents, of 
worth branch library project by the S€- said District.” With increasing traffic 
curing of an excellent site for such 4/congestion, the central library becomes 


branch at the corner of Georgia and | progressively more remote from a large! 


Iowa Avenues and Upshur Street where | portion of its potential users. The haz- 
the branch library when built will add/ards are too great to permit children 
another important unit to an educational|t, come to the library unaccompanied 
center comprising the MacFarland Ju- | by an adult. The parking situation 
nior High School and the proposed | downtown prevents many adults owning 
Roosevelt High School. 5 |automobiles from coming into the re- 

The appropriations for the mainte- | stricted parking zone. The only solu- 
nance of the present organization for the The 


/ literature. 


! tion is the neighborhood branch. 
fiscal year 1931 were increased by $29,- 


250, providing for a_ staff increase 0 
nine persons, and an increase of $16,500 | 


acceleration 


greater 


is urged of the braneh 
building program to the end that a 
proportion of children and 


in the book fund which has for many | aquits may have library facilities made 


years been inadequate to meet the many 
demands of the public for new, spe- 
cialized, or favorite books. The most 
important staff position to be secured is 
that of adviser to adults in children’s | 
Most of the additions in per- | 
sonnel are in the nonprofessional and | 
custodial service. ; 
One substantial indication of library | 
progress is the circulation record of 
1,680,022 volumes and 151,030 mounted | 
pictures, or 1,831,052 pieces. The book | 
circulation increased 7 per cent and = 
picture circulation increased 13 per cent, | 
as compared with the previous year. The | 
book circulation per capita was 3.45 vol- | 
umes. The registration figures show | 
that 28,273 applicants registered for the 
privilege of borrowing books and that 
73.467 cards were outstanding. Page | 
It is impossible to give a statistical | 
statement of the amount and character | 
of the advisory service and the guidance 
in book selection rendered to numberless 
individuals. Bibliographies and lists 
were compiled, ranging from a few titles 
to more elaborate courses of study for 
individuals and study groups, Supervis- 
ing principals requested that lists be 
prepared for their teachers and the teach- 
ers requested lists for their parent study 
groups. Active cooperation with motion 
picture theaters resulted in the compila- 
tion by the library of lists for educational 
films and their distribution at theaters, | 
the central library and branches. 


Service Is Offered for 


Home Study Courses 

Library service was offered to students | 
taking home study courses from a num- 
ber of the larger universities, and uni- | 
versity alumni were circularized by spe- 
cial letters inviting them to use the fa- 
cilities of the library. y | 

A bulletin of Informal Educational 
Opportunities in Washington was com- 
piled by the reference department and 
widely distributed to organizations and 


|available to them in their home com- 
munities. 


Bill to Demilitarize 
Battleships Proposed 


Special Law Believed Needed to 
Convert Two Vessels 


A question that has arisen as to 
whether the battleships “Wyoming” and 
“Utah” can be demilitarized in accord- 


dance with the London Naval Limitations} 


Treaty without specific separate author- 


ity of law in addition to the appropria-| 


tion for the expense ‘of their conversion 
will be niet by Congress passing -a spe-~ 
cial bill giving the authority, Representa- 
tive French (Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, 
said orally Dec. 23. Mr. French is chair- 
man of the House Appropriations sub- 
committee on the Naval Appropriation 
Bill. 

President Hoover on Dec. 15 trans- 
mitted to the House the draft of a pro- 
posed bill authorizing the President to 
dispose of certain vessels in conformity 
with the treaty for limitation and re- 


| duction of naval armament, which treaty 


was signed at London, Apr. 22, 1930. 

“The treaty,” Mr. French said, “pro- 
vided for the elimination from military 
service of three battleships, including the 
“Wyoming” and the “Utah.” The Navy 
proposes to convert the “Wyoming” into 
a training ship, at a cost of $415,000 and 
to make the “Utah” a target vessel at 
a cost of $225,000. 

“A nice question has been raised as 
to whether the approval of the London 
Treaty gives the Department of the Navy 
authority to go forward with the demili- 
tarization of these craft without further 





individuals. A monthly’list of outstand- 
ing accessions was published by the tech- 
nology division which also printed a gar- 
den list. Reading lists compiled by the 
art division include such subjects as the 
appreciation of pictures, modern art, 
furnishing the home, and modern ten- 
dencies in sculpture. The reference de- 
partment also issued lists for use in con- 
nection with five of the Community Insti 
tute lectures, while lists to be distrib- 
uted at the performances of the Com- 
munity Drama Guild, Inc., were prepared 
for mimeographing by the Guild. 

Of the 9,595 questions answered by the 
reference room 1,288 came over the tele- 
phone. 

The number of visitors to the Wash- 
ingtoniana Division was 1,095. One of 
these was Dr. Henry E. Bourne, editor 
of the American Historical Review, which 
carried the following notice in the issue 
for October, 1929: 

“The Public Library of the District of 
Columbia has issued a selected list of 
books about Washington, D. C., complied 
by Katharine K. Patten, the curator of 
the remarkable Washingtoniana collec 
tion, which is a model for the assembling 
of important material on the history of 
notable cities.” 

In addition to the personal service to 


legislation specifically authorizing the 
conversion in addition to the making of 
appropriations for the purpose as recom- 
mended by the President. ssl 

“The Navy Department inclines to the 
opinion that specific separate authoriza- 
tion by Congress is necessary,, Steps 
therefore have been taken by the ‘proper 
committees of Congress. Representative 
Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, IIL, chair- 
man of the House ‘Committee on Naval 
Affairs, has a bill to give that specific 
authority and I concur heartily. in that 
plan.” 

The Naval appropriation bill is being 
considered in the subcommittee under 
Mr. French but has not yet been com- 
pleted. , 


Bolivia Increases Duty 
On Wheat Flour Imports 


A presidential decree of Dec. 18, 1930, 
‘ncreased the Bolivian import duty*-on 
vheat flour to 16 bolivianos ($5.70 United 
states) per 100 gross kilos, according to 
» cable received in the Department of 
Commerce from American Vice Consul 
Paul C. Daniels, La Paz, All shipments 
covered by consular invoice legalized be- 
fore Dec. 22, 1930, will be subject to 


plant, cauliflower and pickles. 


While many of these 1930 commodities 
have long since passed into consumption 
channels, others will appear on our 
| tables throughout the Winter and next 
Spring. Apples, potatoes, cabbage, 
onions and other stored raw products 
will move from the farms and commer- 
cial warehouses, preserved foods from 
the storehouses of canners and distrib- 
utors and citrus fruits from the groves 
in California, Florida, and Texas. The 
supplies for Winter use reveal no ex- 
treme shortage of any food product that 
will not likely be more than made up by 
the early crops to move from the South- 
}ern States. 


Lower Prices Generally 


Lower prices have prevailed quite gen- 
erally in 1930 throughout the entire list 
of perishables. Even for some crops 
produced in the same or only slightly 
less quantity than the year before, re- 
turns received by the growers have been 
unusually low. 

In 1929, this collection of food crops 
was valued at nearly $1,500,000,000. 
That’s roughly $500,000,000 less than our 
1929 corn crop was worth and a little 
shy of the combined value of the five 
principal small grains. This past sea- 
son, with the production of many of 
| these perishables much larger than the 
| yer peteee, eapesiedy so with the fruits, 

eir total worth has dropped 
than $250,000,000. re a ae 


|. The*value of fruits is reported to be 
lower by more than 20 per cent; pota- 
j toes and sweet potatoes lower by nearly 
30 per cent; vegetables and truck crops 
grown for shipment and canning lower 
by about 11 per cent, although canning 
vegetables were worth almost 9 per cent 
more than in 1929, 


The grape crop was one-eighth larger 
than the year before; the cherry, plum 
and fresh prune crops about one-fourth 
larger, and the harvested dried prune 
crop about half again as large. Apri- 
cots, figs and olives made somewhat 
smaller crops than in 1929. Cranber- 
ries and almonds, walnuts and pecans 
were produced in slightly greater sup- 
ply. The citrus fruit crop now moving 
from the groves is estimated to be more 
than one-third larger than last season. 





Truck Acreage Increases 


Turning now to the commercial vege- 
tables, I’ll have to treat them very gen- 
erally and briefly. Any who are disap- 
pointed that I do not dwell on the sub- 
ject of strawberries, spinach or sauer- 
kraut are invited to write in to the Board 
for detailed information. The reports 
contain State estimates and are free for 
the asking. 

The acreage of truck crops — other 
than potatoes and sweet potatoes—that 
are shipped into our markets by rail, 
boat ‘and’ truck from commercial pro- 
ducing areas was increased more than 
6 per cent this year. Fortunately for 
the producer, perhaps, yields. averaged 
nearly 10 per cent smaller on this in- 
ereased acreage. Otherwise, total pro- 
duction would have been much greater 
and prices undoubtedly lower. Even 
with 4 per cent less production, prices 
averaged at least 8 per cent below those 
of 1929. 

The acreage of the principal vegetable 
crops grown for canners and packers 
was one-seventh larger than in 1929. 
Yields were only 4 per cent lower than 
the year before, and the total produc- 
tion was, therefore, about one-tenth 
greater. Prices paid to growers were 
only a trifle lower than in 1929. 





the former rate of 8.70 bolivianos. This 
increase in the flour duties is for the 
rotection of the domestic flour milling 
industry. It is provided that the duty 
will be increased each year with the ex- 
pansion of domestic milling until the 
rate reaches 20 bolivianos per 100 gross 
kilos at the end of five years. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





| produets 6f' the farms of .the State) ahd 


Ewing Studio, Baton Rouge, La, | 


In the progress of flood control work along the Mississippi River, under direction of the Army Engi- 
neer Corps, many levees have been reconstructed to provide greater resistance to flood waters. 


The 


above picture, taken near Burnside, La., shows the levee being set back from the river to a location 
of greater security; the material being moved by the bucket-type derrick. 


Winter Food Supply World Crop of Feed Graires in 1930 


Smaller Although Acreage Increased 


Prices Also Lower in Nearly All Countries, According to 
Department of Agriculture 


The world crop of feed grains for 1930 


| was materially smaller than in 1929 al- 


though it was grown on a larger acre- 
age, stocks are generally spaller than 
last year, and ‘prices are lower: than last 


year in nearly all countries, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Dec. 23. 


rising prices for feed grains in the 
United States, the Department said, but 
prices in this country are still better 
than in other countries. The Depart- 
ment’s general summary of the feed 
grain situation follows in full text: 

Outstanding features of the current 
world situation in feed grains are: (1) 
A total 1930 world crop of corn, barley 
and oats materially smaller than in 1929 
but grown on a larger acreage; (2) 
stocks generally smaller than last year; 
and (3) prices lower than last year in 
all surplus countries and in most deficit 
countries, 


of last year in spité of the reduced feed 
grain supply. In Europe, where the 
feed grain and potato output for 1930 is 


larger than for most recent years other 
than 1929, demand for overseas feed- 
stuffs has been relatively light. 


This is especially true in countries 
such as Germany, where unusual efforts 
have beem made to create favorable mar- 
kets for domestic grains and large po- 
tato crops. In spite of an increase this 
year in European livestock feed require- 
ments, the demand has,not been great 
enought to support local grain market 
prices. Imdications are for a continua- 


ition of such conditions in the immediate 


future. 


Inthe United States an unusually short 
1930 corm crop was more than sufficient 
to offset imcreases in bartey and dats. 
A tendency toward rising feed prices 
has been checked by heavy wheat sup- 
pllies. F’eed grain prices, however, are 
still relatively better than in other con- 


See Pecans See rr tHe Unirep States Dairy lame i 


Food Markets. Run 
By State Favored 


New York Governor’s Commit- 
tee Finds ‘Acute Need’ 
For System 


State of Ne: York: 
4 Albany, Dec. 23. 

The establishment of a state-wide sys- 
tem of regional food markets is favored 
by Governor Roosevelt’s Agricultural 
Advisory Committee, according to a 
statement issued at the office of the 
Governor. 

At a meeting Dec, 19 the Committee 
adopted a resolution stating that there 
is an “acute need” for such markets. 
The resolution follows in full text: 

ereas; there. ig an acute need for 
ne Coase Leet f a comprehensive 
state-wide system of regional food mar- 
kets to provide suitable outlets for the 


to decrease food costs to consumers; 

Be it resolved, that such markets 
should be State owned and State con- 
trolled, that there should be appro- 
priated sufficient funds for the establish- 
ment of the first of such markets and 
that the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets be authorized to select the site 
for such first market. 


Decline in Imports 
To Improve Steel 
Industry in Britain 





Companies Report Earnings 
To Be Larger, Following 
November Decline in Pro- 
duction 


The British iron and steel industry de- 
clined in imports, in exports, and _in 
production during November, according 
to information from Acting Commercial 
Attache Donald Renshaw, which was re- 
ceived and made public Dec. 22 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Domestic industry, however, probably 
will benefit by the sharp decline in im- 
ports, the most favorable present indi- 


Poinsettia Plan 
Maintains Bloom 


Under Good Care 


Horticulturist Explains How 
Life of Flower’ May Be 
Preserved for Use Year 
After Year 


_The Christmas poinsettia neéd not be 
discarded after its leaves have dropped 
but; unlike most hot-house plants that 
are a discarded, may made to 
live and bloom year after year if sive, 
the proper care, D. Victor Lumsden, 0: 
the Office’ of Horticulturé, *stated orally 
Dec. *23. Poinsettias and Jerusalem 
cherries that are now in bloom or bear- 
ing fruit may be Kept in this perfect 
condition fdr a month or’ more under 
ideal conditions which consist of mo- 
derate or low temperature and moist 
atmosphere, and then may he kept in 
good condition for flowering next Winter. 
Mr. Lumsden furnished the following in- 
formation on the care of these. plants: 


The true blossoms of the poinsettia 
are inconspicuous and it is from the 
bright red leaves or bracts which sur- 
round the flowers at the ends of: the 
stems that the plant gains its popularity, 

Place in Cool Spot 

After the red leaves have fallen: t 
plant should be placed in a cool locatio 
etween 40 degrees and 60 degrees F., 
and its soil should be allowed to dry 
out. Do not water the plant as it’ is 
going through this resting stage. 

Allow the plant to remain at rest until 
May 1. Then if there is too much old 
wood present to make a shapely plant 
repot the plant. Shake the old soil from 
the roots and repot in a pot just large 
enough .to hold the mass of roots with- 
out crowding. Provide adequate drain- 
age in the bottom of the new pot. 
satisfactory soil for repotting is one 
consisting of three parts garden loam, 
one part’ well rotted cew manure, and 
one part leaf mold. 

ter repotting, tHe plant should be 
placed in a light, warm place and be 
watered whenever an inspection shows 
that the soil within the pot is beginning 
to dry out. As soon as the maple trees 
are in full leaf the plant is benefited if 
it is set outdoors in a sunny location or, 
in a hot climate, where there is a light 
shade from the midday sun. Dig a hole 


cation being better sentiment of some|and place the plant, still in the pot, in 
sections of the British industry and a/the soil so that the top of the pot is 
report by two large steel companies that| level with the surface of the soil. Some- 
their earnings will be larger this year| times the plant is removed from the pot 
than last, according to the Department’s| at the time of setting out, but in this 
statement, which follows in full text:|way the roots may be damaged when 

British imports, exports and produc-|repotting takes place in the Fall. The 
tion of iron and steel all declined in pot is sunk in the soil to keep even con- 
November with imports at 209,769 gross | ditions of moisture in the soil within the 
tons, the third lowest figure of the year;| pot. As soon as growth starts, provide 





Heavy wheat and rye crops and the|suming countries. Indications are that 
decline in the general price level in all|the 1930-31 corn crop in Argentina re- 
commodities have contributed materially|cently sown is developing under favor- 
to the decline in feed prices below those! able conditions, 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Careful Inspections Are Made 
In Grading Tobacco for Market 


Repeated Inspections Assure Highest Possible Degree of 
Uniformity in Body, Color and Quality 


|most favorable indication of the moment 





Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical seervey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals with 


By Charles E. Gage 


In Charge of Tobacco Section, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture 


WO major functions are performed 

by governmental inspection and 

certification of grade of farm prod- 
ucts: (a) The producer is protected, 
in that he has an authentic, unbiased 
verdict as to quality upon which to 
base his sales, and (b) the buyer is 
protected for identical reasons with 
respect to his purchases. Stated dif- 
ferently, governmental grading service 
introduces the element of certainty as 
to quality into transactions between the 
farmer and the purchasers of his 
wares, and from that certainty benefits 
are derived by all concerned which may 
be of far-reaching importance. This 
generalization applies to the inspection 
service on tobacco, which is just now 
entering its second year as a Federal- 
State project. 

Federal-State tobacco grading begins 
at the auction sales floor where the 
farmer offers his product for sale; or 
in the case of a cooperative marketing 
association it begins at the receiving 
station. With respect to the former 
the service consists of determination 
of grade on individual lots or piles of 
tobacco before the tobacco is auctioned 
off, the grade being announced as a& 
part of the selling procedure. Coupled 
with that, weekly price reports are 
issued to show the current selling price 
of each grade. 

+ 


With respect 
association 


* * 


to tobacco pooled by 
members the service 
extends further. The tobacco is graded 
when delivered, and the grower re- 
ceives an advance representing 75 per 
cent of the estintated value of the to- 
bacco according to its grade. The, 
tobacce is then’ pooled by grades, when 
a further inspection is made to correct 
errors in the first grading. Following 
that the tobacco from various receiving 
stations ‘is Assembled by grades. re- 
dried and packed in hogsheads labeled 
according to grade. During this process 
a further’ inspection is made, so that 
the tobacco as it goes into the hogs- 
heads represents the highest possible 
pe of uniformity as to body, color 
and quality of leaf, and conforms to the 
specifications of the Federal standard 
grades. 

The Federal-State tobacco grading 
service, although young, has. pro- 
gressed sufficiently so that we may ap- 
praise its problems and possibilities 


more accurately than has been possible 
heretofore. 

The problems with which we are 
confronted are mainly technical, and 
relate to uniformity of grading. This 
is ver difficult and complex. The 
gradations in color, body, texture, 
grain, elasticity, ripeness, etc., of leaf 
tobacco are so imperceptible and yet 
embrace so wide & range as to call for 
the highest skill on the part of the 
grader. In no respect except length 
can tobacco be subjected to measure- 
ment by ordinary standards on the 
warehouse floor, and yet the grader 
must be able to place it at once in any 
one of a hundred different grades, The 
problem, then, is to insure that these 
grade dettérminations are comparable 
from day to day and from market to 
market, and from year to year. It 
is a question of standardizing and 
giving permanency to the mental con- 
cepts of miany individuals. 

* 


Ts SO FAR as the day to day work is 
concerned this difficult task can be 
accomplished by a system of inspection 
constantly maintained—“circuit riders” 
who proceed duily from market to mar- 
ket and keep the graders in line. A 
different phase of the problem is in- 
volved im maintaining standard grades 
from one year to another. One grow- 
ing season varies from another in 
many different ways—the amount and 


* distribution of rainfall, the number of 


bright or cloudy days, temperature, 
humidity, wind, frost dates, etc. Also 
farmers have a tendency to increase or 
decrease their fertilizer applications 
from year to year, according to 
whether prices have been encouraging 
or discouraging. A crop of tobacco, the 
most sensitive of all farm crops, is the 
resultant of all these varying forces, 
and it is axiomatic in the trade that 
no wo crops-are exactly alike. ‘While 
iis undoubtedly true that crops do 
vary from each other in many respects, 
itis probably not true that those varia- 
tions will present an obstaele to uni- 
form grading if the grades are worked 
out scientifically and are scientifically 
maintained. With that view in mind 
the Tobacco Section is in process of 
establishing a laboratory for the study 
and measurement of grade-determin- 
ing factors and arriving at such a 
foundation for the service as will in- 
sure, to the extent it is humanly possi- 
ble to insure, stability and permanence 
in the Federal standard grades. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestie,Markets,” to appear in the ' 


issue of Dec. 26, Mr. Gage continues 


his disceession of the functions of the 


Tobacco Section of the Bureau of Agricultural Bconomics, describing some of 


the ways in which the tobacco 
b 


rading service protects producers and the 


uying and selling interests in the tobacco trade, 
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is the reported better sentiment of some 
sections of the British industry and the 
report of two important steel companies 
that their earnings will be larger this 
year than last. The Scottish part of 
the industry is still experiencing most 
unsatisfactory conditions, and __produc- 
tion there is only at about 30 per cent 
of capacity. or the lowest in recent years, 
but even here an optimistic note is being 
sounded as a trend toward centralizdtion 
is steadily becoming more manifest and 
the hope of a working agreement to em- 
brace a large share of the industry is 
gaining ground. ¢ 

The drop in exports—60,451 tons—al- 
most completely wiped out the gain made 
in October and continued a state of un- 
favorable balance in this part of the 
whole British trade for the third con- 
secutive month. An appreciable short- 
age of orders for export is reported—a 
circumstance facing every steel export- 
ing country at this time—so that it is 
probable that in this respect at least, 
the British iron and steel industry is in 
no worse position than many of its com- 
petitors. 


, Reports of the production of both pig 
iron and crude steel in the British Isles 
during November show sharp decreases 
in both instances, The output of pig 
iron, 384,100 tons, compares most un- 
favorably with that of October, 415,000 
tons, while that of steel ingots and cast- 
ings, 433,700 tons, does not appear in 
any more favorable light in comparison 
with the October figure of 512,500 tons. 
The number of blast furnaces lighted 
dropped from 96 to 92 at the end of No- 
vember, while the nnber of open hearths 
in operation on this same date was only 
158, or 20 less than at the end of the 
previous ntonth. 





Extra Health Precautions 
Are Urged During Holidays 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
regular hours of sleeping, eating and 
exercising are commonly disregarded. 
The habit of keeping late hours should 
not be extended to include children. That 
adequate sleep is essential for them and 


must be secured even during the holidays 
1s a hygienic fact that must not be over- 
looked. 


_ During the holiday season the weather 
is namely cold. Consequently, homes are 
artificially heated, frequently in excess 
of the requirements. However, the do- 
mestic or public engineer realizes that 
a temperature in the néighborhood of 
68 degrees, with sufficient atmospheric 
moisture, is more conducive to mental 
and physical well being. 

Because of the variety ,of conditions 
which may exert their deleterious in- 
fluences the holiday season is too fre- 
quently accompanied by illness. Many 
of the indispositions ‘the ‘result. of 
lowered bodily resistance, occasioned by 
fatigue, dietary indiscretions, faulty 
ventilation and improper wearing ap- 
parel. 


Plans for safety should also receive 
consideration at the Christmas season. 
Candles on the tree or in the window 
may set the tree or the curtains on fire. 
Improperly made or loose connections in 
the wiring of lights on the tree or of 
the electric train may result in short 
circuits. which are responsible for fires 
or accidents. 


It is inadvisable to give children toys 
with sharp edges or sharp corners, lest 
they cause cuts which may become in- 
fected or be the means of loss of eye- 
sight. Other simple measures which are 
easy to bear in mind and a consideration 
for the usual hygienic tenets will add 
much to a merry Christmas. 


exports at 203,919 tons, the second low-| wooden or wire stakes so that th 
est figure of the year; and with the out- | is ‘ © plant 
put of both pig iron and of steel ingots 
and castings—384,100 tons and 433,700 
tons, respectively—the lowest for all of 
1930. 

While the sharp decline in imports— 
54,711 tons—wil] probably react to the 
benefit of the domestic industry, the 


is “supported and straight stems are ob- 

tained. If the plant becomes pot-bound 

during the Summer it should be repotted 

into a pot one size larger. The poin- 

settia frequently drops its foliage if there 

is a congestion of roots within the pot. 
Avoid Drafts 

_Leave the poinsettia outside until the 
nights becom: cool in the Fall or until 
there is the least danger of frost. Then 
place the plant inside in a light airy 
location where the temperature range is 
from 60 degiees to 65 degrees F. Avoid: 
placing the plant in a draft, as this fre- 

uently causes the leaves to drop, as will 
aiso an excessive temperature. Take care 
that the soil is supplied with sufficient 
moisture and that it is not allowed to f 
dry out for even a brief interval. Dur- 
ing the Fall the poinsettia is benefited by 
$5 speiteation of sune moumere at weekly 

Tvais, esnecially as the 
potbound. y plant becomes 
‘he poinsettia may be propaga 
taking cuttings of the oor mothe at 
ing from the pest from May until Au- 
gust. When the new shoots are about 3 
inches long, cut them off close to the old 
wood, immediately cover the cut end with 
powdered chareoal and place each cut- 
ting in a pot with clean and moist sand, 
Put the pot containing the cuttings in 
a shaded place with good ventilation. 
Keep the sand moist but not wet by wa- 
tering each morning except when: the 
weather is cloudy. A temperature be- 
tween 65 degrees and 70 degrees should 
be maintained. When the cuttings have 
rooted, pot them in small pots with a soil 
as heretofore suggested for repotting, 
except that one part of sand should be 
added. When the roots penetrate the soil 
to the outside of the pot, shift the plant 
to a larger pot. Cuttings taken early 
will form large plants eventually re- 
quiring a 6-inch pot, whereas those taken 
later will mature when 6 to 12 inches 
high. The latter are generally potted 
in pans in groups of three or more for 
Christmas decoration, 
Sear Cut Ends 

If the poinsettia is used as a cut 
flower, the cut ends of the flower stems 
should be seared immediately after the 
cutting is done, either by dipping them 
in hot water or by holding them in the 
flame of a candle or lamp. 

It is best to grow the Jerusalem cherry 
as an annual. It should be started from 
seed about the end of January and kept 
indoors until all danger of frost is past, 
Then it should be moved outdoors, still 
in the pot, and kept there until Fall, 
when the nights become cool, and it 
should be taken indoors again. 

The Jerusalem cherry may also be 
started from cuttings. The plant should 
be cut back soon after Christmas, and 
in March cuttings should be taken from 
the new growth. These should be rooted 
in sand for about a month, and then 
transplanted to soil. During the Sum. 
mer these should be placed outdoors, 


Use of Ice Cream Products 
Increases. in Two Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
follows: Ice cream, 230,295,041 gallons, 
valued at $272,039,919; ices, 5,040,656 
gallons, $5,851,460; specialties, 7,038,383 
gallons, $10,724,088. Other products, to 
the value of $21,922,224, were also re- 
ported. 

In addition, ice cream is manufactured 
to some extent as a secondary product 
by establishments engaged primarily in 
other lines of* manufacture. The value 
of ice cream thus produced outside the 
industry proper in 1927 was $29,653,989, 
an amount equal to 10.5 per cent of the 
total value of this class of commodities 
made within the industry. The corre- 
sponding value for 1929 has not yet been 
ascertained, but it will be given in the 
final report of the present census, 

This industry, as defined for census 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the manu- 
facture of ice cream; water ices, sherbets, 
frappes, etc.; and specialties. It does 
not, however, include the manufacture 


rants or by retailers for use at their 


¢ 


t 


of these products by hotels and restaus j 


soda fountains. 
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“THE UNITED “STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1930 é ma cram all) 


AMERICA’S" 
Nitonae NEWSPAPER 


IN 1815 Joseph Story, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, expressed the hope that *some 
day there might be established in America “‘a national news- 
paper which for its talents and taste shall entitle itself 
to the respect of the Natio.i, and preserve the dignity of 
the Government.” ° Many.attemp‘sin the last hundred years 
* or more have been made to develop a national newspaper— 
but in each case the national appeal was necessarily subordi. 


nated to local needs with local advertising predominating. 


° Not until The United States Daily was founded was there 


a common denominator of news interest—news of the Federal 


Government and the governments of the forty-eight states— 
which was so distinctly national as to give substance to the — 
ideal of a truly national newspaper. For: The United States 
Daily, devoted entirely to national news, is as interesting and 
as vital to the reader in San Francisco and Chicago as to the 
reader in New York, Boston or Philadelphia. It is intended 
for the intelligent citizens of the Nation. 


The forty-nine governments constitute great news-gathering agencies covering virtually every 

phase of the Nation's activities ... business and business trends; news of the professions, health, 

food and diet, recreation; science and invention, education and general welfare . . . national 
and international news gathered by governmental representatives everywhere. 


‘ BANKING 
The United States Daily | CONSTRUCTION 
: | | CURRENT LAW 

carries more news of HEALTH 


INSURANCE 
each of these. DISTRIBUTION 


RAILROADS ea 
TAXATION than any other daily, 


UTILITIES 
AVIATION weekly, or monthly 
RADIO 


MARKETING publication 


THE NEW ECONOMY 


IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Many studies of income have been made in leading cities of the country and interesting data 
on newspaper circulation in these cities have been “compiled. Here are comparisons between 
three leading metropolitan papers in three different cities and The United States Daily, 
giving the Milline Cost of advertising to the high-income readers (those havi ing incomes of 


$10, 000 a year and up). 


Subscribers with Milline Cost for 
incomes of $10,000 this high-income 
a year and over group 


City A, Leading Paper......... 7,182 $62.67 
(Circulation, 190,720) 


City B, Leading Paper , 40.67 
(Circulation, 97,979) 


City C, Leading Paper 3,169 157.77 
(Circulation, 211,325) 


X-CITY, The United States Daily 33,600 14.88 ! 
(Circulation, 40,000 ) 


Note 1: This Milline Cost is figured at the MAXIMUM linage rate for The United 
States Daily. Figured at the 50,000-line rate the Milline Cost would be $7.44. 


In making this comparison no allowance has been made for the known multiple readership of : 
The United States Daily. Repeated checks show conclusively that. an average of 3 persons 
read each copy of The United States Daily. Thus this comparison leaves aut some 80.000 
effective advertising circulation! 


IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
In the leading paper in each twenty-four major cities a 600-line financial ‘¢ivectinaiiine will cost 


$6,000 


In The United States Daily this same 600 lines, thus.making doubly sure of the $10,000- 
a-year-and-up men—YOUR REAL PROSPECTS in these twenty-four cities—will cost only 


$240 


Share of Cost Share of Cost 
Based on Per- Based on Per- 
centage of CITY centage of 
Circulation Cireulation 


Milwaukee eee eeeer eee eee eee eeees 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia ; New Orleans 
Detroit » Minneapolis 
Cleveland : Dallas 
Kansas City, Mo 
Seattle 
Baltimore 80 Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh . Portland, Oreg 
Los Angeles 
Buffalo : 
San Francisco ‘ Washington, D. C.----+++++++++: 


Total advertising cost (based on 5,000-line rate ) 
Any advertiser who can afford to buy twenty-four cities at $6,000 per insertion can certainly 
afford to allocate $240 to The United States Daily market and thus make sure that his 
important prospects in every one of these twenty-four cities as well as the uncovered territory 
intervening will see the advertisement. 


120,000 heads of influential families, buyers of every sort of service and prod- 
uct, read The United States Daily, a national newspaper for national advertisers 


ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT 


The Gnited States Baily 


*,NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
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Trade Mark ‘Bear’ 


ntenance of New York Office Said Not to 
Sup port State’s Jurisdiction Over Massachu- 
setts Corporation Under Facts of Case 


New York, N. Y. 


Dan. L. Hurcninson Ill, 
_ NIELSEN AND 
. W 
-CHase & Gipert, INC. 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
A from the 
cm District of New’ York. 
Josaua A. Jones for pppellants:; JOHN 
“ §. CrHfapMan for appellee. 
‘L. HAND, Swan and AucustTus N. 
Hanp, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
’ Dec. 1, 1980 
L. HAnp, Circuit Judge.—The plain- 
tiffs sued the defendant, a Massachusetts 
corporatio, in the State court; th: de- 
. fendant removed for diversity of citizen- 
ship, and moved to set aside the service, 
because it was not doing business within 
_the State of New York. The judge so 
held, and dismissed the complaint. The 
’ plaintiffs do not compl-in because the 
judgment was not limited to setting 
aside the service, and for this reason we 


% 


treat it as though it had gone no further. | 


The plaintiffs alleged that the defend- 
“ant promised in New York to pay for 
their services in the purchase by it of 
certain. shares of stock, and that they 
had -performéd in that State; they de- 
manded the contract price, and by an 
alternative count, a quantum meruit. 


Process was served in New York upon} 


the défendant’s vice president, who 
chanced to be there, and the only ques- 
tion is whether the defendant was “pres- 
-ent” in such sense that it could be 
reached in a cause of action arising 
upon a contract made in the course 0 
the same activities on which the defend- 
ant’s supposed “presence” depends. For 
this reason we have not before us_the 
question discussed in Old were Life 
Ins. Co. v. McDonough, 204 U. S. 8; 


Simon v. Southern Ry., 236 U. S. 115, 


180-132; that is, whether without ex-| 


vs consent a foreign corporation may 


@ sued upon transactions arising out | 


side the State of the forum. 
‘Nature of Business 


Of Defendant 


The defendant’s business is that of an| 


“engineering manager” of public utility 


corporations, of whose shares it owns | 


a controlling interest, either directly, or 
through a holding company. These it 
supervises, looking after their property, 
and acting as engineer, so far as may be 
necessary to keep them in operation, and 
to extend their service. Only one of these 
is a New York corporation, and this 
has never been actually engaged in busi- 
ness; the defendant’s control of it is by 


the ownership of a majority of the shares| word which suggests an inappropriate | Un 


of a company which in turn owns its 
shares. 

The defendant leases an office in New 
York at a small rental, keeps a small 
bank account there, on which it draws 
from Boston, where all its work is done, 
and employs a stenographer. It uses 
these facilities only upon occasional visits 
to New York, when. its officers wish to 
bargain for the purchase of company 
shares. 


These negotiations never result in clos- 


ing contracts, because all such are re- 
ferred to the home office, though at times 
the formal exchange of papers takes 
place in New York. Its directors and 
shareholders have always met in Boston, 
except that once on two successive days 
the directors m®t in New York, and on| 
one of these, the shareholders. This 
Was necessary because of the negotia- | 
tions for the purchase of shares on that | 
occasion. 

Its name appears in the telephone 
book, and of course on the office door. 
On the other hand the contract in suit 
was made in New York, and certain 
bonds of a subsidiary company were 
once offered for sale here by an under- 
writer or selling agent, whose prospec- 
tus was accompanied by a letter, dated 
at New York and signed by the de- 
fendant. In general, the business is 
conducted in Boston, where are all its 
records, and where all its officers and 
Girectors reside. 

The theory of personal jurisdiction in 
an action in personam is, ordinarily at 
any rate, derived from the power over 
the defendant, consequent upon his pres- 
ence within the state of the forum (Mc- 
Donald v. Mabee, 243 U. S. 90). The 
Service of a capias subjects him de facto 
to such commands as its courts may 
utter, though in its stead a notice will 
usually serve. 


Difficulties in Fixing 
Location of Corporation 


Such a theory is not really apposite 
to a corporation, however conceived, and 
it is only by analogy that it can be used. 
So long as it was thought of as a ficti- 
tious personality, created by the state 
of its origin, there was logical difficul- 
ties—or at least there were thought to 
be—in treating it as existent outside 
the limits of that State (Bank of Au- 
gusta v. Earle, 13 Pet. 519). 

As to jurisdiction, the express con- 
sent of a corporation to be sued else- 
where avoided its territorial limitations 
(Lafayette Ins. Co. v. French, 18 How. 
404; Penn. F. I. Co. v. Gold Issue Mining 
Co., 248 U. S. 93; L. & N. Ry. Co. v. 
Chatters, 279 U. 8, 320, 323), and be- 
ginning with Lafayette Ins. Co.  v. 
French, supra, this has been extended 
to cases where ‘the corporate activ- 
ities within the foreign State are 
such as empower that State to exact 
such a consent. We are not here troubled 
by the question whether the foreign 


State has power to exclude the corpora-| 


tion from the activities relied upon. (In- 
ternational Harvester v. Kentucky, 234 
U. S. /79). 

It scarcely advances the argument to 
say that a corporation must be “pres- 
ent” in the foreign State, if we define 
that word as demanding such dealings 
as will subject it to jurisdiction, for 
then it does no more than put the ques- 
tion to be answered. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether it-helps much in any event. 
{t is difficult, to us it seems impossible. 
10 impute ihe idea of locality to a cor- 
oration, except by virtue of those acts 
which realize its purposes. 


Some Continuous Dealings 


In State Necessary 

The shareholders, officers and agents 
are not individually the corporation, and 
jo not carry it with them in all their 
legal transactions. It is only when en- 
gaged upon its affairs that they can be 


said to represent it, and we can see ro | 


qualitative distinction between one part 
of its doings and another, so they carry 
out the common plan. If we are to at- 
wibute locality to it at all, it must be 
tqually present wherever any part of its 


x. ,Gy 
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istrict Court for the 


work goes on, as much in the little <s in 
the great. ™ 

When we say, therefore, that a cor- 

poration may be sued only when it is 
“present,” we understand,that the word 
is used, not. literally, but. as shorthand 
for something else. It snight: indeed be 
argued that it must stand suit upon any 
controversy or it of a legal trans- 
action entered into ‘whete the suit \.as 
brought, but that would impose upon it 
too severe a burdeh. - 

On the other hand, it is not plain that 
lit ought not, upon proper notice, to de- 
jfend suits arising out of foreign trans- 
| actions, if it conducts a continuous busi- 
ness in the State of the forum. “At 
least the Court of Appeals of New York 
seems still to suppose this to be true, in 
| spite of the language in Old Wayne F. I. 
|Co. v. McDonough, 204 U. S. 8, and 


v. Susquehanna Coal Co., 220 N. 
52 And see M. K. & T. Ry. v. Rey- 
nolds, 255 U.S. 565. 


| But a single transaction is certainly 
'not enough; whether a substantial busi- 
ness subjects the corporation to juris- 
|diction generally, or -only as to local 
| transactions, There must be some con- 
tinuous dealines in the State of the 
|forum; enough to demand a trial away 
| from its home. 

The last appears to us to be really the 
jcontrolling consideration, expressed 
‘shortly by the word “presence” but in- 
|volving weighing the inconveniences 
| which would result from requiring it to 
| defend where it has been sued. We are 





|to inquire whether the extent and con-| 


; tinuity of what it has done in the State 
|in question makes it reasonable to bring 
it before one of its. courts. Nor is it 
anomalous to make the question of juris- 
diction depend upon a practical test. 

| This for example is avowedly the case 
as to corporations engaged in interstate 
|commerce (Davis v. Farmers Coopera- 
tive Equity Co., 262 U. S. 312). No doubt 
there are governmental reasons for pro- 
|tecting such corporations from local in- 
terference; yet, aS mere matter of 
| municipal law, the loss and inconvenience 
to ordinary companies from being sued 
wherever they may chance to have any 
dealings whatever, aught not to be ig- 
nored, and may properly constitute a 
test of jurisdiction, just as they do of 


venue, really a kindred matter. | 


Maintenance of Office 
Not Decisive Factor 


If so, it seems to us that nothing is} 


| gained by concealing what we do by a 


analogy, that is, the presence of an indi- 
vidtal who may be arrested and com-| 
pelled to~obey. This does not indeed 
avoid the uncertainties, for it is as hard 
to judge what dealings make it just to 
| subject a foreign corporation to local 
suit, as to say when it is “present,” but 
at least it puts the real question, and 
that is something. In its solution» we 
‘ean do no more than follow the decided 
Leases. 

Possibly the maintenance of a regular 
jagency for the solicitation 
will serve without more. 
| made in Green v. C. B. & Q. R. R., 205 
U. S. 530, and Peoples Tob. Co. v. Amer. 


| Tobacco Co., 246 U. S. 79, has perhaps 


| become somewhat doubtful in the light 
of International Harvester Co. v. Ken- 
tucky, 234 U. S. 579, and if it still re- 


mains true, it readily yields to slight} 


additions. 

In Tauza v. Susquehanna Coal Co., 
supra, there was no more, but the busi- 
ness was continuous and_ substantial. 
| Purchases, though carried on regularly, 
|are not efough (Rosenberg Co. v. Cur- 
tis, Brown Co., 260 U. S. 516), nor are 
the activities of subsidiary corporations 

(Peterson v. C. R. I. & R. Ry. Co., 205 
| U. S. 364; Cannon Mfg. Co. v. Cudahy 
| Packing Co., 267 U. S. 333); or of con- 
necting carriers (Phila. & Read. Co. v. 
McKibbin, 243 U. S. 264). 

The maintenance of an office, though 
always a make-weight, and enough, when 
accompanied by continuous negotiation te 
settle claims (St. Louis S. W. Ry. v. 
Alexander, 227 U. S, 218), is not of 


much significance (Davega, Inc., v. Lin-| 


coln Furniture Co., 29 Fed. (2) 164: (€. 
C. A. 2). It is quite impossible to es- 
tablish any rule from the decided cases; 
we must step from tuft to tuft across 
the morass. . 

In the case at bar, the defendant has 
never. done any continuous business in 
New York. It has come here on occa- 


sion, when it found likely opportunities | 


to buy ‘control in a company which would 
fit in with its general plans. Had its 
business been primarily in dealing in 
|the shares of public utility companies, 
| and had it had a local agent, whose duty 
it was to bargain for these, it may be 
|that it could not scape, merely because 
|he had no power to close purchases 
here, but must refer them to the home 
' office. 


Activities Held Not to 
Support Jurisdiction 

This was not the case. The acquisi- 
tion of a new company whose business 
the defendant might supervise was of 
necessity sporadic: it was no part of its 
|ordinary activity. While the chief hold- 
| ing company controlled by the defendant 
in turn controls indirectly nearly 100 


: ' | 
smaller companies, it by no means fol- 


lows that to acquire all of these the 
officers had to go to New York. 

On.the contrary, it is extremely likely 
that in case of most of them the shares 
jWere locally held. Only one'of: them 
was in’ New York, and this had never 
done any business. So far as appears, 
|the visits to New York were infrequent, 
and concerned only the holding units, 
which are few. There is no evidence 
|that it ever borrowed money in New 
| York, if that be immaterial; the sale of 
jcertain bonds of a holding company, in 
the control of another company which 
|the defendant in turn controlled, was 
immaterjal, and no more was shown. 

None of this, and not all of it, seems 
to us a good reason for drawing the de- 
fendant into a suit away from its home 
|State. In the end there is nothing more 
to be said than that all the defendant’s 
local activities, taken together, do not 
make it reasonable to impose such a 
burden upon it. It is fairer that the 
plaintiffs should go to Boston than that 
the defendant should come here. Cer- 
tainly such a standard is no less vi e 
than any that the courts have hitherto 
set up; one may look from one end of 
|the decisions to the other and find no 
|vade mecum. 


Judgment affirmed. 


} 


Simon v. So. Ry., 236 U. S:115 (Tauza| 


of business| ; 
The answer! pends 


Denied Registry 


Prior Use of Word as Label 
On Goods Found to. Be 


Descriptively Similar Bars 
Applicant 
4 


CALIFORNIA CANNERIES COMPANY 
A 
BEAR GLACE FRUIT COMPANY. 
Court of Customs and Patent. Apepals. 
Patént Apnea No, 2502. 

Appeal ;from decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents. Opposition 
No. 83816, 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 1, 1930 
GARRETT, J.—Appellee filed application 
for the registration of the trade mark 

“Bear” for glace fruit. Appellant op- 

posed such registration on the ground 

of its prior use of the word on goods 
claimed to be similar, in the sense of the 
trade mark registration statute. 


The Examiner of Trade Mark Interfer- 


Y.| ences rendered decision dismissing the 


|notice of opposition and adjudging ap- | 

oellee entitled to the registration sought. 
| Upon appeal the decision of the examiner 
was affirmed by the Commissioner of Pat- 
|ents, and opposer has appealed to this 
| court, assigning errors. 


In its noticé of opposition appellant 


plead certain of its own registrations and 
|relied upon its use and registration of 
| the notation “Bear Brand,” in connection | 
| with the representation of a bear, 2 


| canned fruits and canned vegetables. 

In the decisions of the Examiner and 
the Commissioner of Patents there was 
agreement in finding that: “* * * it was 
| conceded that the marks were substan- 
tially identical and the opposer had 
shown prior use of its mark on its 
goods.” 


The decisions. of the tribunals below 
turned wholly, therefore, upon the ques- 
tion of whether the goods are of the 
same descriptive properties. They held 
them not to be, and this presents the only 
issue upon which it is necessary for us to 
pass. 

There was no appearance for appellee 
— us either by brief or in oral argu- 
ment. . 





Production Process 


| Appellant, according to the record in 
|the case, cans various fruits, such as 
peaches, pears and apricots, and also 
cans a fruit salad, upon all of which its 
| registered trade mark is used. Its mark | 
jis also used on canned vegetables, such | 
| as spinach, asparagus and tomatoes. Also | 
it is in evidence that its mark has been | 
used, to some extent, upon dried fruits. | 
Its sales have been quite extensive and! 
| have been made in various parts of the 
ited States and in several European 
|countries, in some of which its marks 
have been registered. 

The product of appellee is produced, | 
according to the testimony of Mr. DeVito, 
jits president, in the following manner: 
| “It takes practically a month and some- 
| times over a month to cure the fruits | 
right. Generally the fruit is bleached | 
| first, according to the colors. .It goes 
under the bleacHing process. Then it is 
brined. After the fruit is through the 
brine 15 days or sometimes a month—it 
ids on the time of the year—and 
jthen it goes to the boiling process. After 
| the fruit is boiled it goes under running 
} water which cleans out all the chemicals 
| from the fruits. After that it is placed | 
; under the syrup test. We cook the syrup | 
|to a certain density and it has to be 
| cooked about a dozen times. Every week | 
© So we cook'the fruits and bring them 
}to a high density and let all the water | 
out of the fruits, allowing the syrup to | 
jenter. This is done for about a month. | 
After that state there is a process that | 
| we call the glace, and we give the last 
coat, which is called the glace coat; after | 
| that it is boxed and is ready to be sold.” 
| Appellee’s products have been sold in 
| various States and are articles that enter 
| into interstate commerce. 
| _ The record discloses that many varie- | 
| ties of fruits are used in making the 
glace preducts, including all the varieties 
which appellant cans and a number of | 
others. 

_It thus appears that the same fruit ar-| 
| ticles are treated and dealt in by both 
parties. They are treated in different 
| ways, to be surey but both in ways that 
peeaperve them for use. There is a differ- 
ence shown in the recard as to the gen-| 
eral practice in packing the respective | 
| products, although it appears that in| 
‘some instances glace products have been | 
; packed in tin boxes. It also appears| 
that, to a limited extent, the respective | 
articles are handled by the same dealers, | 
although this is not true in the majority 
of cases: One of the officials of the | 
Canneries Company testifies that the! 
production of glace fruit is a possible 
line of natural expansion for his com- 
pany. ‘ 
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Decisions Cited 


from the Patent Office was transferred to 
it, from the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
‘trict of Calumbia, by the act of Mar. 2, 
1929, has had numerous occasions to | 
pass upon the meaning of the words “of | 
the same descriptive properties” appear- 
jing in the registration act. In so doing | 
reference has been made to conflicts in 
prior decisions of other courts having’ 
jurisdiction of trade mark registration | 
and trade mark infringement cases. It | 
has been our endeavor to deduce from the 
| statute, and from the courtydecisions con- | 
struing it, sound general rules applicable 
|in cases arising under it. 

| It is not deemed necessary here to re- 
view, allthese decisions, but a few may be 
properly referred to. 

In Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. y. Hal Dick 
Mfg. Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) ——, 
40 F. (2d) 106, we said: “* * * this court 
holds that the word “class” and the 
phrase “same descriptive properties” as 
used in ** * Section 5 (Trade Mark Reg- 
istration Act) are synonymous in their 
meaning.” 

Proceeding under this rule we held that 
coffee and tea are of the same class, and | 
possess the same descriptive properties, 
as horse radish, olive spread, cranberry 
jelly, relish spread, peanut butter, etc. 

In California Packing Corporation v. 
Tillman & Bendel, 17 C. C. P. A. (Pat- 
ents) , 40 F. (2d) 108, wherein many | 
authorities were reviewed, it was held | 
that confusion would likely result from 
the use of similar marks upon cans ef 
coffee and cans of fruit, vegetables, pre- 
serves, jelly, honey, etc. 

In Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia v. American Grocer Co., 17 C. C. 
P. A. (Patents) ——, 40 F. (2d) 116, 








This court, since jurisdiction of appeals 


ee 


Latest ‘Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Attorney and client—Contract of employment—Dual agency—Validity of 
contract— " 

A contract of a workmen’s compensation insurance carrier’s attorney to 
prosecute, on a contingent fee basis, a claim for compensation against an em- 
ployer insured by such earrier, was void because against public policy, in view 
of the adverse interests represented by the attorney, and the attorney, on the 
claimant’s termination of the contract and her employment of another attorney 
to Sar her, was not entitled to the stipulated percentage of the amount 
recovered, 


Anderson v. Eaton; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 12475, Dee. 9, 1930. 


Counties—Fiscal .management—Depositories—County , treasurer's ownership of 
stock as affecting designation of depository— 

A county treasurer’s ownership of a few shares of stock in a bank designated 
as a depository for county funds, did not prevent the. bank from becoming a 
de jure depository of such funds, under a Minnesota statute prohibiting county 
officials from being eae or indirectly. interested in a contract to which the 
county is a party, since the county treasyrer has no voice in the designation 
of county depositories and the statute does not apply to officials who have no 
voice in the making of the contract. 


County of Marshall v. Bakke et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27967, Dec. 12, 1980. 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Iron safe clause—Substantial compliance—Ascertain- 
ment of loss with reasonable certainty— 

A merchant’s failure strictly to comply ‘with the iron safe clause of a fire 
policy insuring his stock of merchandise, does not preclude recovery on the 
policy, as a matter of law, in the State of Oklahoma, since the rule of substantial 
compliance, which permits recovery if the insured has so far complied with the 
requirements of the clause that its purpose will not be defeated and the insurer 
in enabled to ascertain with reasonable certainty the amount of the loss, ob- 
tains in such State. 

Sun Insurance Office et al. v. Newmann; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19462, Dec. 9, 
1930. 


(Corrected syllabus to substitute for paragraph published in issue of Dec..16.) 
Mortgages—Foreclosure—Deficiency judgment—<Action for deficiency after denial 
in foreclosure suit— 

The holder of a real estate mortgage and notes secured thereby who has been 
denied a deficiency decree in his foreclosure suit may obtain a judgment for 
the deficiency in a court of law, after applying the proceeds of the sale of the 
mortgaged premises to the notes, under a Florida statute providing that the 
entry in a foreclosure suit “of a deficiency decree for any portion of a deficiency, 
should one exist, shall be within the sound judicial discretion of the court, but 
the complainant shall also have the right to sue at common law to recover 
such deficiency.” 

Gober v. Braddock; Fla. Sup. Ct. 


Nuisances—Injunction—Scope of relief—Order requiring defendants to make 
changes— 

In an action to enjoin the operation of a dry cleaning plant on certain premises, 
on the ground that it constituted a nuisance, the court had the power to order 
the defendants to make certain changes in the plant which would eliminate 
obnoxious features of its operation and remedy the nuisance: 

Hase et al. v. Summers et al.; New Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3464, Dec. 12, 1930. 


Towns—Gifts—Bequest for water supply system— 
A town which had been authorized by statutes to establish a water supply 
system, had the power to accept a bequest for such purpose, 


White et al. v. Treasurer of Wayland; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Dec. 9, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Injuries sustained while 
trimming tree—“Domestic” servant—Horticultural labor— 


Where a husband and a wife were employed as general caretakers of a 
Summer home consisting of a residence on a 30-acre tract of Mand, and the hus- 
band, in the performance of his duties, was required to work in the garden, do 
carpenter work, take care of the horses, and trim trees and brush, the husband 
was not precluded from recovering compensation under the California Compen- 
sation Act, for injuries sustained in falling from a tree which he had climbed 
for the purpose of cutting off a limb, on the ground that he was a “domestic” 
employe, within a provision of the act exempting such employe from the opera- 
tion of the act, since the Industrial Accident Commission could find, as a matter 
of fact, that he was éngaged in horticultural labor to which the act, at the 
time of the accident, was applicable. 

Lacoe v. Industrial Accident Commission of California et al.; Calif. Sup Ct., 
No. S. F. 13841, Nov. 28, 19380. 


Workmen's compensation—Claim for compensation—Delay in filing—Prejudice 
to insurance carrier— 

Injured employe’s delay in filing claim for compensation, under the Massa- 
chusetts Workmen’s Compensation Act, did not preclude recovery of compensa- 
tion where there was evidence that the employe had consulted a, physician who 
had been employed by the insurance carrier to care for injured employes a few 
days after the injury, that on the advice of the physician, he had purchased an 
appliance and that the bill therefor had been sent to the insurance carrier, 
since the Industrial Accident Board could have found on such evidence that the 
insurance carrier was not prejudiced by the delay. 


Tingus’s Case; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Dec. 3, 19380. 


Summary of opinions published in fuli text in this issue appears under the 


heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Corporations—Foreign corporations—Process—Presence in State by reason of 


maintenance of office for negotiation for stock— 

A Massachusetts corporation which owned a controlling interest in a number 
of public utility corporations and conducted its business’ of acting as engineer- 
ing manager of such corporations in the City of Boston, was not present in the 
State of New York for the service ef process on an officer during a temporary 
visit by reason of a small office maintained in New York City for the occasional 
use of its officers in negotiating for the purchase of stock of corporations.— 
Huchinson et al. v. Chase & Gilbert, Inc. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3242, 
Dec. 24, 1930. 

Insurance—Burglary insurance—Construction of policy—Forcible entry of bank 
vault—Gun or teller forced at point of gun to open vault as “tool”— 

Neither a gun used by bank robbers in forcing a teller to oven a bank vault, 
nor the teller himself, was a “tool” which the robbers effected forcible entry 
of the vault, within the meaning of a™“burglary insurance policy making the in- 
surer liable for the bank’s loss of monéys and securities taken from the vault by 
persons who had made “forcible entry therein by the use of tools, explosives, elec- 
tricity, gas or other chemicals, while such safe or vault is duly closed or locked.”— 
Sturgis National Bank v. Maryland Casualty Co. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 3242, Dec. 24, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade ‘narks—Class of goods—Particular cases— 

Glace fruits are goods of same descriptive properties as canned peaches, pears, 
apricots, fruit salad, spinach, asparagus and tomatoes and dried fruits.—Cali- 
fornia Canneries Co. v. Bear Glace Fruit Co. (C, C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 3242, 
Dec, 24, 1930. 

Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

“Bear” used on canned fruits and vegetables and on dried fruits and on glace 
fruits 1s fanciful and arbitrary and not suggestive of the character of the goods.— 
California Canneries Co. v. Bear Glace Fruit Co, (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2242, Dec. 24, 1930. 


eee: 


iactured in the same section of the coun- 
try—California. 

We are of opinion that the respective 
fruit products are so nearly similar as 
that, under the foregoing authorities, 
they fall.within the language of the stat- 
ute, “of the same descriptive properties,” 
and that confusion in trade would likely 
result from applying trade marks to 


and baking powder, all used in baking, 
and wheat flour. 

Baking powder and self-rising flour 
were held, in Heekin Co, v. Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 

, 40 F. (2d) 119, to possess the same 
descriptive properties. 


Brand Termed ‘Fanciful’ 





wherein again numerous authorities 
were cited, it was held that confusion in 
trade would likely result from the use of 
similar marks upon raisins, raisin syrup’ 


In addition to the foregoing decisions 
by this court there may very properly 
be cited the case of Di Santo v. Guarneri, 


|57 App. D. C. 89, 17 F. (2d) 677, 679. 


An issue there was as to the similarity 
of olive oil and tomato paste. The Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
held that confusion would likely result 
from the use upon these goods of identi- 
cal marks, “and not only the maker of 
thé tomato paste, but the public as well, 
would be deprived of the protection which 
1t was obviously the purpose of the trade 
mark statute to give.” 

Numerous other’ cases might be cited 
but the foregoing, we think, are sufficient 
to illustrate the issue here involved. 

The basic materials of certain of the 
respective products, manufactured by the 
parties to the instant case, are the 
same—fruits. They are so treated, in 
each instance, as to preserve them for 
consumption. 

The finished products are sold in the 
same markets and, in some instances, by 
the same dealers. It so happens that in 
this partidular instance they are manu- 


them which are substantially identical. 


The familiar rule that any doubt which 
may exist should be resolved in favor of 
the original entrant may very properly 
be invoked. The marks themselves have 
nothing about them that is suggestive of 
the character of the goods. As related 
to the particular products of the respec- 
tive parties, the word “bear,” and the 
representetion of the animal, are fanci- 
ful and arbitrary. e 


It would seem that having so wide a 
field from which to make selection appli- 
cant (appellee) might choose a mark 
which would be fully suited to its pur- 
poges without appropriating the one 
which opposer (appellant) has so long 
used in its field of endeavor, to which the 
field of appellee bears so close a re- 
semblance. 

We feel that, under the statute, as con- 
strued in the cases cited, the opposition 
must be sustained and the regisration 
denied. 

The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents is, therefore, reversed. 





|constitute a forcible entry into the safe 


| Walter Reick, though innocent and un- 
| willing, and the gun used to intimidate 
| him, were ‘tools,’ in a sense admissible 


; the sole question on appeal. 


jing tool of the robbers, and also that 


| 
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WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UniTep States DaiLy | 


- |Insurance Refused Where Robbers 


r 


Forced Teller to Open Bank Vault 


Or Employe as ‘Tool’ 
Which Covered 


Sturgis NATIONAL BANK | 
Vv. 
MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY. 
Michigan Supreme Court. 
No. 108 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 2, 1930 

Burze., J..This case was presented 
to the lower court on an agreed state- 
ment of facts. The main’ question is 
what does the word “todls” mean in a 
burglary insurance: policy. 

On Dec. 17, 1928, at 12:45 p. m., four 
thugs entered the Sturgis National Bank, 
plaintiff. All of the customers, together 
with the employesgwith the exception of 
the teller, were forced at the point of 
guns to lie down on the floor of a back 
room. The teller refused to open the 
combination of the vault. After being 
struck on the head with a gun butt and 
then having the gun pointed at him, he 
yielded and unlocked the safe. The bank 
was insured by Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, defendant, in the amount of $15,- 
000, whi “is less than plaintiff’s loss. 
The insuring clause defining burglary 
and limiting the*liability of the company 
is as follows: 

Liacyiney Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, does hereby agree with the as- 
sured. * * * To pay the assured for loss 
sustained by the assured ‘or by the owner 
(a), by burglary of money and securities 
feloniously abstracted during the day or 
night, from within that part of any safe 
or vault to which the insurance under 
this paragraph 1 applies, by any person 
or persons who shall have made forcible 
entry therein by the use of tools, explo- 
sives, electricity, gas or other chemicals, 
while such safe or vault is duly closed 
and locked.” 


Form of Policy 
Was Standard 


; In the stipulated facts of the’ case, it 
is stated that the form of policy was a 
standard one; that the insuring clause 
was copyrighted by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association of which plaintiff is a 
member, and was adopted by defendant 
under a license granted by the associa- 
tion. The parties further stipulated: 

“It is the claim of the plaintiff that 
the said vault and the said safe located 
therein were burglarized within the 
meaning of the said policy of insurance 
in that the circumstances of this case 





* 


by the use of tools contending that 


under the language of the policy. 

“It is the claim of the defendant that 
even though it may be true that in one 
sense a person may be figuratively the 
tool of another, it is clear froy the 
language of the policy that this 1s not 
the kind of tools which the policy con- 
templates. The tools referred to in the 
policy are those such as are employed 
by burglars to force an entrance into 
safes or vaults. 

“It is agreed that if the contention of 
the plaintiff is correct the plaintiff is 
entitled to a judgment against the de- 
fendant for $15,000 and interest from 
Dec. 24, 1928, to date of trial at 5 per 
cent per annum. 

“It is agreed that if the contention 
of the defendant is correct the defendant 
is entitled to a verdict of no cause of 
action.” 

The lower court rendered a judgment! 
in favor of defendant and found that the} 
policy did not cover a loss by robbery 
such as hag béen described. This is 


It is the claim of defendant that the 
wording of the policy insures against 
burglary, but not against robbery, and 
that in any event forcible entry was 
not made by the use of tools, explosives, 
electricity, gas or other chemicals as} 
stated in the policy. Plaintiff claims, 
however, that the safe was burglarized 
within the meaning of the policy be- 
cause of the forcible entry of the safe 
by the use of tools in the sense that 
the cashier was an innocent and unwill- 


a revolver is a burglar’s tool. 

There are exceptions to the rule that 
the wording of an insurance policy will 
be construed most strongly in favor of 
the insured. The rule does not apply 
when the wording is not that of the in- 
surer, but is taken from a statute or 
from some source that the assured is 
responsible for. In the present instance 
the wording was taken from an associa- 
tion to which the insured belonged. It 
was used under a license from such as- 
sociation by defendant. The policy was 
not one against banditry or robbery. It 
could not be extended under the cir- 
stumstance beyond the plain meaning 
of its words. Another exception to the 
rule is that no forced or strained mean- 
ing will be given to words that is con- 
trary to the obvious intent of the par- 
ties. 

The court will not make a new con- 
tract for parties under the guise of a 
construction of the contract, when in so 
doing it will ignore the plain meaning of 
words. Scripps v. Sweeney, 160 Mich. 
148, 163; People v. Bowen, 187 Mich. 
257. According to Webster’s new: In- 








ternational Dictionary, a tool is first de- 
fined as “an instrument of manual op- 
eration, as a hammer, saw, plane, file, 
or the like used to facilitate mechanical 
operations as distinguished from an ap- 
pliance moved by and regulated by ma- 
chinery.” It is true that it also is given 
the remote meaning contended for by 
plaintiff, but this is figurative and 
metaphorical, and does not fit into the 
context of the present contract. When 
the word is used in conjunction with the 
words “explosives,” “electricity,” “gas,” 
or other chemicals, it is evident that it 
refers to mechanical tools used by 
burglars. The policy plainly provided 
for burglary by the use of tools. 
Burglarious instruments are designated 
under section 15334 of the Compiled 
Laws of 1915 as any engine, machine, 
tool or implement adapted and designed 
for cutting through, forcing or break- 
ing*open any building, room, vault, safe 
or other depository. The court was cor- 
rect in stating that no forced meaning 
or construction that could not have been 
within the minds of the parties should 
be given to tht word “tools.” The same 
reasoning applies to the claim that a re- 
volver or gun is a tool. There is a 
difference between a tool and a weapon. 
The vault was not opened by the weapon. 
The very same question arose in two 
cases in which defendant’s policy was 
involved. In the case of Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co. v. Ballard County Ba:‘, 134 
Ky. 354, the court stated as -follows: 
“It is true that the word ‘tool’ 
several meanings, and in one s nse 
person may be the tool of another. 
this sense the cashier in opening 


has 
one 

In 
the 


|Court Declines to Consider Either Gun Used 


in Construing Policy 
Forcible Entry 


State of Michigan: Lansing 


safe and in opening the inner chest was 
the tool of the robbers; but, when we 
read the whole policy, it is manifest that 
this is not the kind of tool that the 
policy contemplates. It is a burglary 
policy, The indemnity is for all loss 
by burglary of money, bullion, ete:, by 
any person who shall have made entry 
into the safe by the use of tools or ex- 
plosives directly thereon. Burglars’ tools 
and explosives are evidently what the 
pomy refers to. The insurance is in ef- 
ect of the sufficiency of the safe against 
the tools and explosives of burg.ars.” 

In the ease of Komroff y. Maryland 
Casualty Co., 105 Conn. 402, the court 
stated as follows: 

“The plaintiff claims, however, that 
the circumstances of this case constitute 
a forcible and violent entry into the 
safes ‘by use of tools’; contending that 
Silver, though innocent and unwilling, 
and the pistol used to intimidate him, 
were ‘tools’ in a sense admissible under 
the language of the policy. While it is 
true that in one sense a person may be 
the tool of another, it is clear enofgh 
that this is not the kind of a tool which 
the policy contemplates. The risk as- 
sumed was not against burglary or rob- 
bery in whatever manner accomplished; 
the tools referred to are those such as 
are employed by burglars to force an 
entrance into safes; the insurance is, in 
effect, of the sufficiency of the safes 
against such tools used by burglars. It 
does not extend, as do some more com- 
prehensive policies considered in the 
cases, to loss by ‘hold up’ of the insured 
or his employes, within which the pres- 
ent case might very likely fall.” 

In holding that the plaintiff’s loss did 
not come within the terms of the policy, 
the lower court was correct. The judg- 
ment is affirmed with costs to defendant. 


Change in Criminal Code 
Speeds Procedure in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 23. 

The ruling of the Fourth District Court 
of Appeals of Ohio upholding the consti- 
iutionality of that section of the new 
Ohio criminal code which provides that 
an indictment may be amended in the 
course of a trial before a jury is im- 
portant in that it will permit expedition 
of criminal trials, the Attorney General, 
Gilbert Bettman, has just commented. 

The full text of Mr. Bettman’s state- 
ment follows: 

The criminal case of the State of Ohio 
v. David A. Breinig, of Waverly, in which 
the Court of Appeals of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, sitting at Portsmouth, sustained 
the Common Pleas Court of Scioto 
County in a decision just handed down, 
was one in which a county superintendent 
of State highways was charged with em- 
bezzling $8.800 of State funds. 

During the trial in the common pleas 
court, the State was required to amend 
the indictment under section 13437-29 of 
the new criminal ecode.as amended in 
1929. The right to do so was challenged 
on the ground that the statute authoriz- 
ing amendments was unconstitytional in 
that it violated section 10 Article II of 
the Constitution of Ohio. The argument. 
was made that permitting the prosecu-/ 
tion to amend an indictment during trial 
was depriving the grand jury of its pre- 
rogatives, and so impairing the consti- 
tutional rights of the accused. 

The Attorney General was requested by 
the Governor to participate in the trial 
inasmuch as State funds were involved. 
The Attorney General was represented 
by Joseph A. Godown, special counsel, 
The case is important in that it is a 
decision favorable to the State, uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of statutes en- 
acted to simplify and expedite the trial 
of criminal cases. The amendment which 
the State wished to make wasgthe addi- 
tion of six words stating where the al- 
leged felony took place—“at the county 
of Scioto aforesaid.” 4 

The decision of the court of appeals ~ 
means that an indictment may be 
amended in the course of trial before a 
jury. It does not affect the rights of 
the accused. 
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Club Dues Tax on| Corporation Taxes Is Proposed 


All Life Members 


Court Refuses Exemptions 
For Memberships Taken 
Out Before’ Passage of 
T1917 Revenue Act 


Portland, Oreg.—Persons who became 
life members of a club prior to the pass- 


age of the 1917 Revenue Act are subject 
to the club dues tax, the District Court 
for the District of Oregon has held. 

When the tax is payabie by resident 
annual members of a club, the law 
requires that life members pay the same 
annual tax, the opinion explained. The 
fact that the life member became such 
prior to the enactment of the original 
law does not exempt him from the tax, 
it was ruled, ' 


MULTNOMAH AMATEUR ATHLETIC CLUB 


v. 

CiypE C. HUNTLEY, COLLECTOR. 
District Court, District of Oregon. 
No. L-11028. 

Carry, Hart, SPENCER & McCuLLocu for 
plaintiff; J. W. McCuLLocH and JOHN 

R. WHEELER for defendant. 

» Opinion of the Court ’ 

' Dec. 8, 1930 

Memorandum by BEAN, District Judge. 
This is an action to recover $6,992.15 
paid by the plaintiff under protest as 
taxes, on its life members, assessed and 
collected by defendant under the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926. 

The plaintiff is a corporation organized 
in 1891 “To promote and develop the 
physical and mental capacity of its mem- 
bers.” Its membership is classified into 
various groups, including honorary and 
life members. An honorary membership is 
for life and is granted for disiinguishid 
serivce upon vote of the board of dur 2C- 
tors, without cost to the member. Life 
members are required to pay in advance 
a certain entrance fee. oth lie and 
honorary members are entitled to all the 
privileges of the club without payment 
of dues. 

During the period beginning Oct. 1, 
1928, and ending Aug. 31, 1927, the tax 
in question was assessed and collected 
frcm life and honorary members of the 


_plaintiff who became such prior to the 


y 


a 


passage of the Revenue Act of 1917. The 
tax was paid under protest, and upon re- 
fund being refused, this action was 
brought. 


Law Quoted 


The applicable law provides that “there | 


shall be levied, assessed, collected and 
paid * * * a tax equivalent fo 10 per 
centum per annum of any amourt paid 
as dues (where the dues of an active an- 
nual member are in excess of $10 per 
year) to any social, athletic or sporting 
club or organization,” and that “a life 
member shall pay annually at the time 
for the payment of dues by active resi- 
dent annual members a tax equivalent to 
the tax upon the amount paid by such 
member, but shall pay no tax upon the 
amount paid for life membership.” (42 
Stat. at Large, 291; 43 Stat. at Large, 
21°44 Stat. at Large; 92.) " 

The plaintiff apparently concedes that 
the tax may be legally assessed and col- 
lected from all persons who became life 
or honorary members of its organization 
after the passage of the Revenue Act of 
1917, but it insists that the law has no 
application to those who became such 
prior to that date, although they are en- 
titled to all the privileges of the club. 
But I am unable to appreciate the dis- 
tinction. The tax is not on property nor 
on the amount paid for life membership, 
but an excise tax on the privilege to 
share in the facilities of the club. (Mc- 
Caughn v. Williams, 23 Fed. (2d) 840.) 

This right is accorded.life and hon- 
orary members regardless of when they 
became such. The law deals with an 
existing status and was manifestly in- 
tended to and does impose a tax on all 
members entitled to the privileges of the 
club, whether they became such before 
or after the passage of the revenue act, 
or whether they are life or dues-paying 
members, or whether they avail them- 
selyes of the privileges or not. The tax 
is on the right to enjoy the privileges of 
the club, and it is immaterial whether 
this privilege is exercised or not. 


Motives Immaterial 


It is argued that the tax, in the in- 
stant case, is invalid because substan- 
tially all the life members in question 
became such because of their interest in 
the plaintiff as a civic enterprise, and to 
aid in financing it, and not from a desire 
to make use of the privileges, and 
thereby had a fixed status at the time 
the law was passed, which they cannot 
terminate by resignation or relinquish- 
ment. 

The reason which prompted these per- 
sons to become members is, of course, im- 
material, nor is it necessary to ‘consider 
at this time whether they can relinquish 
their membership or withdraw from the 
club. The controlling fact is that they 
were members, entitled to the privileges 
of the club at the time the tax was levied, 
and it is.upon that privilege the tax 
was assessed and collected. 

The demurrer is, therefore, sustained. 


Validity of Radio Tax 


South Carolina Issue 


Injunétion Sought to Prevent: 


Collection of State Levy 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Dec. 23. 

The validity of the South @rolina tax 
on radio receiving sets has just been ar- 
gued in a specially constituted three- 
judge district court sitting at Columbia. 
The court consisted of Circuit Judge Par- 
ker and District Judges Cochran and 
Glenn. 

The petitioners for an injunction re- 
straining collection of the tax are radio 
stations WBT, of Charlotte; Louis D. 
Rubin Electrical Co., a radio dealer, and 
Hugh A. Ray, a set owner, 


The tax is an undue interference with 
interstate commerce, George L. Buist ar- 
gued for the petitioners. The law 
amounts to a regulation of radio com- 
munication by the State Government, he 
declared. J. Fraser Lyon, counsel for 
the South Carolina Tax Commission, and 
Cordie Page, Assistant Attorney Gereral 
of South Carolina, appeared for the 
State. 


The tax is graduated according to the 
Blue of the set, and the rates are as 





Attorney General of State Suggests Application of Corpo- 
rate Excess Tax, Now Payable by Domestic 
Concerns, to nonresident Companies 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh, Dec. 23 


Foreign business corporations carrying 
on their activities in North Carolina 
should be made subject to the corporate 
excise tax now payable only by domestic 
companies, the Attorney General for 
North Carolina, Dennis Brummitt, de- 
clared in a recent address. The corporate 
excess is the intangible value “found in a 
corporation over and above the value of 
its other property usually listed with 
local assessors,” Mr. Brummitt explained. 


ation of the intangible value as property 
in this form of corporation. However, 
there should be uniformity of assessment 
of the intangible value of such compa- 
nies for property taxation with that of 
vther public service corporations. 
There is a more marked distinction in 
this matter as between the ordinary do- 
mestic business corporation and the ordi- 
nary foreign business corporation. Both 


The State franchise tax is another ex- | forms of corporations list their property 


ample of a levy which bears more héavily | with the local assessors. 


on domestic than on foreign companies, 
Attorney General Brummitt asserted. 
That part of the address relating to the 
two taxes follows in full text: 

It is not difficult to get tangible prop- 
erty on the tax books. Land, buildings, 
the merchant’s stock of yoods, automio- 
biles, the cow, the horse can be found and 
seen. Hardly ever do these escape taxa- 
tion, although some times there may be 
inequalities within the class.’ 

Intangibles are not so easily reached. 
They are harder to find. They assume 
new and different forms. The indicia of 
their ownership may readily change loca. 
tion. It is some times difficult to deter- 
mine under constitutional limitations the 
proper situs for their taxation. It is 
more difficult to establish the processes 
and the methods by which they may be 
reached. It is,easier to change the form 
and organization under which they exist 
when a particular method has been de- 
vised to reach them. Quite often we run 
athwart ‘constitutional principles in that 
effort. Very naturally, their owners will 
put them in such permissible form as will 
enable thei to escape taxation. 


Nature of Property 


Under Discussion 

The value of intangibles proportion- 
ately increases in a developing state. 
This is not simply the case with notes, 
mortgages, and intangibles of that char- 
acter. A large body of taxable intangi- 
ble value exists in the more successful 
corporations. Different terms are used 
to define and describe it, such as “going 
concern value,” or “franchise value,” or 
“corporate excess.” These are all differ- 
ent expressions used to describe the same 
thing, that thing being the intangible 
value attached to, and found in, a cor- 
poration over and above the value of its 
other property usually listed with local 


| assessors, 


In many cases this intangible value is 
tremendously valuable property. It is 
taxable as property. As against some 
classes of corporations in this State, we 
do assess and tax this intangible value; 
as against others, we do not. Under 
present laws it is taxed against all public 
service corporations except bus compa- 
nies, and this whether they operate under 
domestic or foreign charter. This in- 
tangible value is taxed, where it exists, 
against all ordinary domestic business 
corporations. It is not taxed against 
ordinary foreign business corporations, 
(For the remainder of this address, these 
two classes will usually be referred to 
simply as “domestic” or “foreign” corpo- 
rations!) The difference may not have 
been important some years ago. It has 
become so now. This discrimination 
should be removed. This intangible value 
should be taxed, when found, as against 
all corporations. 

A few illustrations will show the need 
of taxing this intangible value in corpo- 
rations. If we assessed and taxed an 
express company only upon such of its 
tangible property as could be found hav- 
ing a taxable situs in North Carolina, the 
assessment against such company would 
be very small indeed. But we do more 
than that. In assessing its property for 
taxation, consideration is given to the 
capital invested in the business by way 
of stocks or bonds, and the value placed 
upon these by the public in the market. 
As an aid to arriving at such valuation, 
its earnings may also be capitalized. By 
these methods the going concern, fran- 
chise or intangible value of the corpora- 
tion as property is ascertained. It then 
becomes an easy matter to allocate to the 
State and to its several taxing districts 
a proportionate part of the total value of 
the corporate property. 


Basis for Assessment 


Is Considered 


Telephone and telegraph companies 
furnish another_illustration of the just- 
ness and the necessity of assessing and 
taxing intangible value in corporations. 
Not much of an assessment could be 
made against such a company simply by 
undertaking to value its detached poles, 
‘wires, appliances and equipment. There- 
fore, such an assessment must be based 
partly on the two vital factors of earf- 
ings of the company and market value 
of its stocks and bonds. 

The same process is used with sleeping 
cars, street railway, electric light and 
power, gas, and railroad companies. Bus 
companies are not now assessed in this 
way for property taxation. They, of 
course, are new, and that may explain 
the fact. Under Section 209 of the Reve- 
nue Act, those operating under license 
certificates from the Corporation Com- 
mission pay a franchise tax of 6 per cent 
on their gross earnings. This is at a 
rather stiff rate when thought of only as 
a franchtse privilege tax. Quite probably 
it was put in, not simply as a franchise- 
privilege tax, but as a substitute for tax- 


follows: Fifty cents for sets costing 
less than $50, $1 for sets between $50 
and $200, $2 for sets between $200 and 
9000, and $2.50 for sets costing more 
than $500. ' 


“Rehearing Is Asked 
Petition for rehearing has been filed in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case entitled Julius C. Klein v. 
Board of Tax Supervisors of Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, No. 11 (V U. S. Daily, 
2941), 








In addition to 
that, under the law today the domestic 
corporation is assessed and “taxed upon 
its intangible value as property, where 
such value is found to exist, just as is the 
public service corporation. This value is 
what is generally known and called “cor- 
porate excess.” It represents the value 
of the capital stock of the domestic cor- 
poration, or its intangible, franchise, or 
going concern value, over and above the 
assessment upon its other property listed 
with local authorities. It is property. It 
is qoeened and put on the tax books as 
such, 


Advantage Said to Be 
With Foreign Corporation 


Under our present law, no provision is 
made for the assessment and taxation as 
property of this intangible value in for- 
eign corporations doing business in North 
Carolina. This condition gives the for- 
eign corporation an advantage over the 
domestic one. The single unit store, 
operating under domestic charter, may 
be assessed for property taxation on this 
intangible value. By its side, and in com- 
petition with it, may be the chain store, 
operating under foreign charter, which 
is usually the case, but free from this 
property assessment upon its intangible 
value, although this value may be double 
or treble that of the single unit store 
with which it competes. Necessarily, this 
encourages, and, no doubt, has resulted 
in, incorporation by the more profitable 
business under foreign charter rather 
than under North Carolina law. 


This intangible value is as much prop- 
erty as land, buildings, a stock of goods, 
the automobile, the horse, or the cow. 
It exists in the foreign corporation as 
well as in the domestic one. Its. value 
can be ascertained by capitalizing its 
earnings or by ascertaining the market 
value of the capital invested in the enter- 
prise. Such assessment against a foreign 
corporation must, of course, be measured 
by its capital employed or business done 
in the State. No practical or constitu- 
tional difficulty stands in the way of 
doing that. 


Heres are some remarkable facts 
worthy of consideration. There are about 
5,241 of these domestic corporations now 
doing business in North Carolina. As 
against that, there are 858 of thege for- 
eign corporations domesticated here. 
During the last fiscal year these domes- 
tic corporations paid State income taxes 
amounting to $2,339,938, and foreign cor- 
porations domesticated here paid: State 
income taxes of $3,352,770.,, These figures 
show that these foreign. corporations 
doing business in the State have a much 
more profitable business than the domes- 
tic ones. So long as the foreign corpora- 
tion is not assessed on its intangible 
value as property, the drift and tendency 
will continue to be toward incorporation 
under foreign charter and domestica- 
tion here. Quite probably there exists 
today $500,000,000 of untaxed intangible 
value in foreign corporations doing fusi- 
ness in North Carolina. 


Equalization of 
Tax Is Objective 


It could not be said that such change 
in our law would carry with it an impli- 
cation of hostility to foreign corporations. 
Everybody welcomes them to the State. 
Everybody rejoices in the success they 
achieve here. No one can complain when 
they are put on the same taxable basis as 
domestic corporations. Under present 
conditions, it is but an act of simple 
justice to do that. The foreign corpora- 
tions domesticated here .cannot expect, 
und should not receive, better treatment 
in any respect than that accorded our 
domestic corporations. ' 

Party as a consequence of this, domes- 
tic corporations suffer another disad- 
vantage in the imposition of franchise 
taxes. The franchise tax on domestic 
corporations is based upon the amount of 
issued and outstanding capital stock, sur- 
olus and undivided profits, but in no case 
ess than the assessed value of its prop- 
erty—which value, of course, includes 
that intangible value where it exists, 
known as “corporate excess.” The fran- 
enise tax on foreign corporations is 
based on that proportion of its outstand- 
ing capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits empleyed in business in the State, 
but does not include that intangible 
value. This franchise tax on the foreign 


; corporation cannot, of course, relate to 


any portion of its capital stock employed 
in business elsewhere. It is not difficult 
to find and use the factors which estab- 
lish that relationship. However, the basis 
of the franchise tax should be changed 
so as to relate it to the value as well as 
the amount of capital stock employed in 
business here. 

These inequalities can be seen from 
certain other figures. I have adverted to 
the fact that, as shown by income tax 
payments, the smaller number of foreign 
corporations operating in the State do a 
much more profitable business than the 
larger number of domestic_ecorporations. 
During the past fiscal year domestic cor- 
porations paid franchise taxes amounting 
to $678,325, against $290,888 of ‘such 
taxes paid by foreign corporations oper- 
ating in the State. For the less valuable 
privilege, appraised by the profits from 


-business, the domestic corporations paid 


more than*twice as much of these taxes 
as did the foreign corporations, 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference, 


Club dues tax—Life members-—-Membership taken out prior to 1917— 

The rule that the club dues tax payable annually by life members shal! be 
equivalent to that paid by active resident annual members applies to persons 
who became life members prior to the passage of the 1917 Revenue Act.—Mult- 
nomah Amateur Athletic Club v. Huntley. (D. C., D. Oreg.)—V U. S. Daily, $243, 


Dec, 24, 1930, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be®cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the cepernen 
e 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal 


/ 


venue. 


STATES D 


AILY: 


Promulgated Dec, 23 
Grand Hotel Company. 
18601. f 

The ownentay of property in the 
State of Washington on Mar. 1 ‘is 
the event which determines the lia- 
bility for real estate taxes and fixes 
the amount, although not ascertain- 
able on that date. 

Taxes which accrued and became a 
lien upon real estate in 1921 while 
petitioner was not the owner of the 
property, are not deductible in 1922 
when petitioner did become the 
owner of the perty, although not 
due and payable until the latter year. 


Warrén-Nash Motor Cofporation. Docket 


No. 23678. filed 
ere @ corporation a@ sepa- 
sabtasoe for the. year 1922, in 
which year it sustained a net loss, 
and for the year 1923 filed a-consoli- 
dated return with other affiliated 
corporations, its net loss for 1922 
is deductible only to the extent of 
its own net icome, and where it nas 
no net income no deduction from 
the consolidated net inconie is allow- 
able. Alabama By-Products Com- 
pany, 18 B. T. A. 919. 
H. L, Carnahan. Docket No. 34916. 

Taxpayer,.on the cash receipts and 
disbursements basis, received ceriifi- 
cate of stock pricr to tax year for 
legal services rendered to promoters 
of a corporation, which he immedi- 
ately deposited in escruw accor’? z 
to State law and by order of the 
Commissioner of Corporations of the 
State. The certificate was not re- 
leased to him until during tax ycar. 
Taxpayer voted the stock during the 
escrow period and received dividends 
thereon, but he could not~ sell or 
transfer it without the written con- 
sent of the Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations during that period. Held, 
stock constituted income in year in 
which certificate was received by the 
petitioner. 


Syracuse Food Products Corporation, 
Company. 


formerly Merrell-Soule 
Docket Nos. 40195 and 40316. 

Mar, 1, 1913, value of a group of 
patents determined for the purpose 
of computing annual allowance for 
exhaustion based upon the average 
life of the group. 


Docket No. 


New. Books 


Received by 


Library of ‘Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Cony . 
languages, official ‘ocuments and children’s books are excluded. 


Fiction, books in foreign 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Hillyer, Virgil M. ane training. New aan 
v. ed. 209 p. Lond., Century co., , 
S , . 30-29676 
Hunter, Stanley A., ed. Music and religion. 
281 p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1930. 
30-29997 
James, Henry. Charles W. Eliot, pres. of 
Harvard -univ., 1869-1909. 2 v. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 193® 30-29682 
Jameson, Storm. Decline of merry England. 
295 p. Lond., Cassell & co., 1930. 30-29762 
Johnston, John B. Liberal college in chang- 
ing society. 326 p. N. Y., Century co. 
1930. 30-29681 
Leigh, William R. Clipt wings; drama, ex- 
planation of mystery concerning author- 
ship of works attributed to Shakespeare, 
parentage of Francis Bacon, and charac- 
ter of Shaxper. 159 p. N. Y., Thorn- 
ton W. Allen co., 1930. 30-29900 
Livingston, Frank H. Tuberculosis; its 
cause, prevention, and care. Livingston. 
191 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-29805 
Magill, Walter H. Determination of graphic 
forms and frequencies of forms employed 
in current reading matter of non-spe- 
cialist. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
61, 13 p., illus. Philadelphia, 
. 30-29891 
Maurois, Andre. Conversation, by .. ., 
trans. from French by Yvonne Dufour. 
82 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 
80-29818 
Morton, Frances McK. First steps in_reli- 
gious education. 203 p. Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury press, 1930. 30-29811 
New commercial-technical dictionary; Eng- 
lish-Spanish, Spanish-English. 276  p. 
Los Angeles, Schilling & co., 1930. 
30-29888 
Perley, Fannie. . . . Gaston et ses amis. 
(Heath’s modern language series.) 191 
p., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1930. 
30-29893 
Petersen, William F. Skin reactions, blood 
chemistry and physical status of “nor- 
mal” men and of clinical patients, by... 
and Samuel A. Levinson, M. D. 3827 p., 
illus. Chicago, 19380. 30-29804 
Phelps, William L. Christ or Caesar; reli- 
gion of Jesus and religion of nationalism, 
54 p. Y,, E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 
30-30005 
Heart of democracy (Ameri- 





Ross, James. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Boulevard Building Company. Docket 


No. 43918. 

Where petitioner issued its mort- 
gage bonds at par and subsequently 
purchased some of them on the open 
market at less than par and retired 
them, the difference between the par 
value and purchase price is not tax- 
able as income. 


State Books and 
~ Publications 


(ae - 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Ann. Rpt. of Comptrolter General of U. S.. 

\| for f. yr. ended Je: 30, 1930. Price, 20 


cents. 
| Ann. Rept. of U. S. Coast Guard to Secy. of 
Treasury, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1980. 
Price, 10 cents. (15-26648) 
Ann. Rept. of Dir., U. 8. Veterans’ Bur. for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Price, 15 cents. 
(22-27396) 


Information regarding these publications | Rept, of Chief of Grain Futures Adminis- 


may be obtained b 
partment in the 
Tex.—List ‘of Cos. 
Dept. of Ins., 1930-1931. W. 
Chrm. of Bd. and Life Ins. Comr. 


writing to the de- 
tate given below. 


Kans.—Complete 


view for Action. 
1930.—Rept. No. 
Myers, Chrm., Bd. 
City, Topeka, 1930. 


July 1, 1929-Je. 
30. 
of Review. 


Utah—Utah Official Roster, 1929-1930. Mil- 
Salt Lake 


ton H. Welling, Secy. of State. 
City, 1930, 


under. supervision of 
A. Tarver, 
Dept. 
of Insurance, Aug. 31, 1930, Austin, 1930. 
ist of Motion Picture 
Films presented to Kans. St. Bd. of . 
Miss Hazel W. 
Kansas 


tration to Secy. of Agriculture, for f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. &. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Apply at Dept. (Agr. 24-38) 

Classification of Radio Subjects, Extension 
of Dewey Decimal System—Cir. of Bur. 
of Standards, No. 385, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 31-26113 

Handbook of Foreign Currency and Ex- 
change—T. P. S. No. 102. Bur. of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 30 cents. 31-26011 

Delaware—Population Bull., 2d series, 15th 
Census of U. §.: 1930. Bur..of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 
cents. 


ean public schools). 


Sandusky-Fort Re- 
covery ed. 


263 p. Sandusky, O., J. Ross, 
1930. \ 80-29679 
Roxburgh, John F. Eleutheros; or, The 
future of the public schools; desultory 
dialogue. (To-day and to-morrow.) 94 
p. Lond., K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 
1930. 30-29683 
Samuel, Horace B. Unholy memories of 
Holy Land, by... 314 p., illus, Lon- 
don. L. and Virginia Woolf, 1930. 
30-29766 
Snedden, David S. School educations: 
ciological sources of values. 
Ya eachers college, Columbia univ., 
1930. 80-29680 


76 p. 
book 
Taber, 
by.. 
illus. 


‘Year 
30-29767 


nd., H. F. W. Deane & sons, 
ress, 1930. 
larence W. Key words to English, 
«and Claude L. Williams. 315 p., 
N. Y., Mentzer, Bush & co., 1930. 
30-29771 

Tanner, Jacob. Ten studies in religious ped- 
agogy, pub. under auspices of Bd. of 
elementary Christian education of Nor- 
wegian Lutheran church of America. 70 p. 
eens, Minn., Augsburg pub, house, 
Toa Albert P. Proving nothi 


p. 
Turner, Frederick W. 


30-30003 
ng. 
Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 
80-29897 
Machine shop work, 
by ... and Oscar E. Perrigo. . 
Howard P. Fairfield. 407 p., illus, Chi- 
eago, American technical socy., 1931. 


. rev. by 


30-29884 
62 p., illus. 
30-29817 


Van Dyke, Henry. Gratitude. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton, 1930. 
Wade, Mrs. Mary Hazelton 
Our little Russian cousin. New rev. ed. 
By ... and Leo R. Etzkorn; illus. 
tle cousin series.) Boston, L. C. 
Page, 1930. 30-29899 
Why I am and why I am not a Catholic, by 
Hilaire Belloc. 
co., 1930. 
Woods, George B., ed. Poetry of Vic- 
torian period, selected and ed. by George 
B. Woods. 1112 p. Chicago, Scott, Fores- 
man € co., 1930. 30-29895 
Yale univ. Alumni directory of .. .; liv- 
ing graduates & nongraduates. (Bull. 
Yale univ. . .. Alumni directory num- 
ber.) 1249 p. New Haven, 1929. 


3830-29684 

Zemsky, James L. Oral diseases. 402 p., 
illus. Brooklyn, N. Y., Physicians & 
surgeons book co., 1930. 30-29808 
Outline of cral surgery for general 
dental practitioner. 171 p., illus. 
lyn, N. Y., Physicians & surgeons book 
co., 1930. 30-29807 


(Blanchard). 


(Lit- 
93 p. 


246.p. N. Y., Macmillan 


30-30006 


Sylvaine, Vernon. Road of poplars, by... . 
Chances, by Walter Lindsay (pseud.) An 
epentng on Dartmoor, by Noel Munro. 

0 


Adams, John Quincy, pres. U. S._ Diary of 
1794-1845. By Allan Nevins. 585 p. N. 
Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1929. 30-18785 

Allen, Devere. Fight for peace. 740 p., 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan.co., 1930. 30-30292 

Benet, Stephen V. John Brown’s body. 376 
p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1930. 30-30012 

Bentley, E. L., comp ... Bentley’s 30,000 
numbered codewords. 64 p. N. Y., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1930. 30-30286 

Blunden, Edmund C. Leigh Hunt and his 
circle. 402 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 30-30013 


Liability of Western Union 
To Texas Tax Pending 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 23. 
The liability of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to the Texas fran- 
chise tax is involved in a suit now pend- 
ing in the District Court for the Western 
District of Texas. 


WHEN MONEY’S SCARCE 





Brook- | 


Tariff Provisions 
For Admittance of — 


Game and Birds 


Free Entry for Stocking Pur- — 
poses and to Animals and 
Birds Killed in Sport by 
Citizens of Nation 


Regulations governing the free entry 
of game animals and birds, and of live 
game animals and birds for stocking 


187 80- | purposes, as well as such game and birds 


killed. by United States residents, are 
promulgated in a decision just made 
public. 

The Tariff Act of 1930, states the de- 
cision, provides for the free entry 
live game animals and birds, imported 
for stocking purposes, and game ani- 
mals and birds killed in foreign countries 
by residents of the United States, and 
imported by them for noncommercial 
purposes. 

Pursvant to the law, it is determined 
that the deer and elk, rabbits, squirrels, 
ducks and geese, bustards and tinamous 
are the classes of live game animals and 
birds which may be admitted free of 
duty for stocking purposes, without 
reference to the Bureau of Customs. The 
decision follows in full text: 

To collectors of customs and others 
concerned: Paragraph 1682 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 provides for the free 
entry of live game animals and birds, 
imported for stocking purposes, and 
game animals and birds killed in foreign 
countries by residents of the United 
States and imported by them for non- 
commercial pergenes, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. : 

The following classes of live game ani- 
mals and birds may be admitted free of 
duty for stocking purposes without ref- 
erence to the Bureau of Customs: 

Animals: 1. Cervidae, commonly known 
as deer and elk. 2. Leporidae, commonly 
known as rabbits 3. Sciuridae, com- 
monly known as squirrels. 

Birds: 1. Anatidae, comonly known as 
ducks as geese. 2. Gallinae, commonly 
known as turkeys, grouse, pheasants, 
partridges, and quail. 3. Otididae, comi- 
monly known as bustards. 4. Tinamidae, 
commonly known as tinamous. 

Application for the free entry of other 
live animals or birds under paragraph 
1682 should be referred to the Bureau of 
Customs for consideration. Animals im- 
ported for fur farming purposes should 
not be admitted free of duty under that 
paragraph. 

There shall be filed with the entry a 
declaration by the importer or his agent 
on customs form 3313. If the declaration 
is signed by an officer of the Federal or 
a State government, or a person who 
shall present to the collector an order 
for the shipment given him by the Fed- 
eral or a State Government, a statement 
as to the place of delivery shall not be 
required. J 

Game animals and birds killed in for- 
eign countries by residents of the United 
States, if not imported for sale or other 
commercial purposes, may be admitted 
free of duty upon the filing of a declara- 
tion on customs form 3315. No bond or 
cash deposit to insure the destruction or 
exportation of the plumage of such birds 
shall be required. , 


RIN 4» BUDGET 


And when money’s plentiful, do the same. For a house 
without a budget is like a ship without a compass or a 
horse without reins. It runs away with itself. . 


4 
Nore: This is number XXVIII of a series of advertise- 
ments 


THE - 
GREAT 


So budget with the help of your neighborhood A&P 
where you can be sure of getting real co-operation in 
the shape of good food at consistently low prices. For 
A&P stores transact business on such a large scale that 
they can afford to sell at a little more than cost. 


Furthermore, they don’t let you get into debt as 
far as they’re concerned, for they sell only for cash— 
another reason their prices are always so moderate. 


So keep your house in order by planning efficiently 
and spending a little time and money at the nearest 
A&P. That’s the way to make both ends meet when 
money’s scarce. And it’s the intelligent way to run a 
household even when money is plentiful. 


appearing in a@ great many 


newspapers. 
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ee a Public Utilities 


AC itan: Ruling 
OnRisks Denied 


To Fire Insurers 


Attorney General Holds 
Companies May Not Write 
Auto Property Damage 

_ Insurance 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Dec. 23. 


Fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Montana may not write automo- 
bile ‘property damage insurance, Attor- 
ney General L. A. Foot has just held 
in an opinion to the Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, C. M. McCoy. The opin- 
jon follows in full text: 

Dear sir: I have your request for 
an opinion upon the subject of whether 
or not a company writing fire insurance 
upon an automobile, may also insure 


the owner against loss or expenses re-| 


sulting from claims for damages on ac- 


count of damage to, or destruction of, | 


property of other persons caused acci- 
dentally by reason of the ownership or 
operation of the insured automobile, and 
to include such a provision in the policy 
issued by the company. 

Section 6136 R. C. M, 1921 enumerates 
the risks which may be insured against 
by corporations doing business in this 
State, and said risks are by said section 
classified into five groups. 

Section 6137 of said codes provides 
that combinations may be permitted of} 
the different classes mentioned in sec- 
tion 6136, under one incorporation, ex- 
cept that fire imsurance companies may | 
not transact any other character of busi-| 
ness than that designated in the first) 
paragraph of section 6136. Said first 
paragraph reads as follows: | 

“To insure houses, buildings, and all! 
other kinds of property against loss or 
damage by fire or other casualty, and to 
make all kinds of insurance on goods,| 
merchandise, or other property in the| 
course of transportation, whether 
land or water; to insure against loss or 
damage to motor vehicles resulting from 
accident, collision, or marine and inland 
navigation and transportation perils; and 
to insure growing crops against loss or) 
damage resulting from hail or the ele-| 
ments.” 

It will be observed that liability in- 
surance is not included within the kinds 
of risks mentioned in the first class 
as designated in said section 6136, and} 


New York Acting 
On Old Age Reli 


More Than 1,700 Petitions for 
Assistance Granted Under | 
New Law 


State of New York: 
- Albany, Dec. 23. 
A total of 22,277 applications for as- 
sistance under the old age security law, 
| effective Sept.. 1, wete received during 
| the first two months of the law’s opera-! 
tion, according to the State Department| 
lof Social par mene ae of investi 
| gations .made-and»decisions rendere . 
| during these two months,numbered 2.387| the State Des Moines; Dee. 23. 
‘eases. In 1,747 eases allowances were! poy Venter Ansurance Commissioner, 
| granted and in 640 cases the applications | “#Y_*enter, stated Dec. 22 that he ex- 
| were denied. e | 


| pects to take action in an effort to as- 
Of the applications filed, 10,615 came | certain the conditions existing with re- 
|from New York City. Allowances were | 


spect to the practices of holding com- 
ranted in 653 New York City cases, the | Panies in purchasing life insurance com- 

rene mquliiiy phsman Chie $32.09, | Panies and to determine whether or not 
The average allowance in other cities | action is necessary for the protection of 

| was $26.63 and in counties $20.95. | policyholders. 

iW. 


| 
f 


By Holding 
Be 


Concentrations of 


\ 


State of. Iowa: 


| Mr. Yenter expressed regret that the 
|consulting actuarial firm of Miles M. 
| Dawson & Son, New York City, does not 
feel in position to serve the Iowa Insur- 
ance Department in this matter. Mr. 
Yenter recently askec Miles M. Dawson 
& Son to serve the Iowa Department di- 
|rectly “in certain matters wherein the 
jinterests of Iowa policyholders are af- 
fected by reason of the Caldwell failure, 
and certain other more or less related 
transactions.”” The actuaries replied 
that they would be unable to serve the 
department on the specific life insurance 
y mi n econ company examination other than in an 
organization in Washington to transact! advisory capacity upon information as 
insurance On the Lloyds plan. submitted, according to the correspond- 
Section 7131 provides that no Lloyds}ence which has been made public by Mr. 
organization shall be formed with less| Yenter. 
than 20 persons or copartnerships, Mr. | In_ his letter to Dawson & Son Mr. 
Anderson stated, while in section 7130 it) Yenter said that there seem to be cer- 
is stated that not less than 20 citizens| tain tendencies in the life insurance 
may organize a company to.operate on| business somewhat parallel to conditions 
the Lloyds plan. He held-that the word} which existed before the Armstrong in- 
“citizens” must be construed in the light| vestigation of life insurance. in New 
of the context. of section 7131 and there-| York in 1905. He expressed a fear that 
fore corporations are excluded. if permitted to continue these tendencies 


ashington State Ruling 


| On Lloyd Plan Insurance 
| State of Washington: 
Olympia, Dec. 23. 
Construing sections 7130 and 7131, 
Rem. Comp. Stat., Assistant Attorney 
General E. W. Anderson has_ recently 
ruled in an opinion to the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, H. 0, Fishback, that 
corporations with requisite charter au- 
thority may not become members of an 


Items in Plant and Investment Account 
Described at Utilities Inyestigation 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates. to 
Activity of Southeastern Companies 


Publication of excerpts from tran- | Q. Have you prepared an analysis of 


‘State Regulation 


Purchases of Life Insurance Groups 
Companies May Be Studied 


Business Seem to’Be Becoming More and 


More Object of Barter and Sale for Excess Considerations, 
Iowa Commissioner States 


might impair the protection of policy-| based on the sale value which may be | 
holders ‘and the stability of life insur-'expected to be realized within a rea- 
ha teane. {sae feet’ hich the fail f Cald 

“Cone tio ife i i-| e effect whic e failure of Cald- 
| nes he aaa veoetying wIeh ie ite ro] well & Co. may have on life insurance 
|serve, seems to be becoming more and “because the public does not understand 
[more the objéct of barter and sale for|the situation and may become unduly 


* ” 
considerations considerably in excess in|fearful about other stock companies 
many instances of what" het reason- | Was discussed in the reply to Mr. Yenter. 


ably be paid if the purchaser has in | If the West and South are to have their 


mind the thought of affordi dequate| own life insurance companies, it was 
protection to wnelicyholdeta” and eae: | stated, it is almost essential for them to 


taining a reasonable surplus, which 
appears is necessary if complete protec- 
|tion is to be afforded. 

“These tremendous concentrations of | 
wealth, represented by life insurance re-| 
{serves and surplus, of course attract the | 
| attention of the promoter. I m very much) 
|concerned about the substitution of secu- 
| rities which seems to be going on mainly 
}in connection with business which has | 
|}more or less recently been bought and | 
| sold, and the operation generally of some ; 
of the interlocking groups which are | 
| growing up throughout the country, af-| 
|fording an opportunity to manipulate | 
assets, 

“The country as a whole has been) 
and is yet going through a period of 
financial stress and depression. . The life | 
insurance buziness, until this time, has’ 
maintained its solvency and has appeared | 
to be financially sound and if its funds} 
have been and are invested in securities | 
basically sound, it would seem that there 
| can be no question but that the busi-! 
|ness today is in sound condition, which| 
incidentally, I believe may be taken as 
| almost’ positive indication that the busi- 
|ness is so organized that it will stand} 
| the stress and strain of almost any con- 
ceivable financial upheaval.” 





| Transactions Completed 
Before State Is Aware 


Mr. Yenter said companies are sold} 
and their capital structures. completely 
changed before the yarious. State in- 
surance departments have any particular | 
| knowledge of the transactions. He re- 





it| be stock companies because of statutory | 


| stronger than the personnel making up | 


script of testimony Dec. 2 by Carl 
H. Depue, Federal Trade Commis- 

sion accountant, appearing as a@ wit- | 
ness in the Commission's investiga- 

tion into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Dec. 22, continued 


by force of section 6137 a fire insurance 
company is therefore prohibited from 
writing insurance covering liability aris- 
ing by reason of damages caused by the 
ownership or operation of the insured 
ere Such liability prc ec eg is | 
rovided for in class 4 mentioned in| Bre wea 
oma section 6436 and under the provi-| Dé 23, and proceeds as follows: — 
sions of section 6137 a fire insurance| Q. When that stock of the Georgia 
company is specifically prohibited from| Railway and Power Company went into 
insuring against risks mentioned in class| the assets of the Southeastern Power and 
4 and all other classes, except the first! Light Company there, instead of being 
class mentioned in section 6136. In|recorded at $115 per share, it was rec-| 
this connection see also an opinion ren-| orded at $230 per share, was it not? | 
dered by this office in Volume 8 of the) A, That is correct. 
Opinions of the Attorney General, at; Q. Which accords to your téstimony on | 
page264. , | the books of the Southeastern Power and | 
I assume the company you have in| Light Company was $28,000,000, plus? 


{straight line 





the company’s retirement reserve? If! called the prompt action taken in con- 
so, tell us about it. ; | nection with the reinsurance of the Inter- | 
A. The company’s officials have stated | national Life Insurance Co. of St. Louis | 


| that on the straight line basis that the by the Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 
aepreciation should be estimated at 2'2 | 


“IT am aware that it is not your prac-| 


per cent on its depreciable assets,| tice to conduct examinations for insur- | 


|whereas the company’s provisions for|ance departments,” his letter continued, | 


such depreciation credited to this re-|“but it seems to me that present condi- | 
serve averaged for those three years | tions, including the propaganda, rumors, 
only approximately 1 per cent. }and counter rumors afloat, have created 

Q. Can you tell us what effect the | and are creating a situation which 
credits and charges to this retirement re- | Should be determined by competent and 
serve account have on the surplus ac-|i™partial people and reported for such 
count? |action, if any, as may be necessary to 

A. The difference between the depre- | Properly conserve the interests of policy- 
ciation sustained for the three years|M°lders and stockholders and the insti- 
1927-1929, inclusive, compute? on the | tution of life imsurance generally.” | 
basis at 2.5 per cent,| In their reply Miles M. Dawson & Son 


mind is authorized to write fire insur-} 
ance. If so, it is a fire insurance com-| 
pany within the meaning of section 6137! 
and is, by said section, prohibited from 
also writing liability insurance of the 
nature mentioned in your inquiry. 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But on the books of the Georgia 
Power Company it was more, was it not? 

A. It was the same $28,000,000 on the 
books of the Georgia Power Company 
and was incorporated in October, 1926, 


j amounted to $6,923,069 more than the de-| 
| preciation provided for in charges to in- 
come and surplus, and had the total esti- 
mated depreciation been deducted from} 
income and surplus, the surplus account 


said; “The general situation of life. in- 
surance companies throughout the} 
United States, as regards both stock and 
mutual life insurance companies, is, in| 
our opinion, eminently satisfactory. The 
great majority of our life companies 


but it was increased to something over 


$32,000,000 on the books of the Georgia 
Early Agreement Forecast | Power Company incorporated in Feb- 


ills |ruary, 1927. 
On Kettleman Hills Plan ig eae 
G. W. Holland’ of the Geological Sur-| A. Merely because the surplus, equity 
vey has left Washington for Los Angeles| pertaining to the common stock of the | 
to work with the committee endeavoring | Georgia Railway and Power Company f 


on Dec. 31, 1929, would have been corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Q. Have there been any changes in the 
rates for various types of service 


|charges to consumers since the Georgia 


Power Company took hold of the va- 
rious properties that have been discussed 
in your report? 

.A. Yes. Several substantial rate re- 


to put through a unit plan for operat-| 
ing Kettleman Hills oil und gas_ field.) 
Mr. Holland, it was stated orally by} 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of the De-| 
partment of the Interior, will be his} 
personal representative, 

The Secretary said he thought the} 
plan would be agreed on shortly, with 
all details worked out in a satisfactory 
manner, so that the cooperative opera- 
tion of the field could replace competition 
before Jan. 31, the date on which the 
present legislation permitting the Gov- 
ernment interest to enter the unit plan 
becomes ineffective. 


Oil Output in Alberta 
Reaches Record Total 


Top-notch figures on Alberta’s oil pro- 
duction are reported for the month of 
October, when the total output was 159,- 
860 barrels, compared with 129,007 
barrels in September, previously the high 
record, and with 168,643 barrels in the 
entire year of 1925, according to advices 


received in the Department of Commerce | ! 


from Trade Commissioner John A. Em- 
bry, Winnipeg. 

The Turner Valley field was. chiefly 
responsible for the gains in production. 
The Red Coulee field, which was not pro- 
ducing a year ago, iurnished 6,615 barrels 
of light crudé, and the Wainwright and 
Ribstone fields contributed to the heavy 
crude produced. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Bill for Control of Buses 
May Ge to Senate Again 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
Chairman of the “enate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, stated orally Dee. 
23 that he plans to call the Committee 
together soon after Jan. 5 to consider 
resubmitting to the Senate the Parker 
Bill (H. R. 10286) for Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce by 
buses, 


The Interstate Commerc. Commission, | 


he said, now has the matter under ad- 
visement, and is attempting to work out 


a redraft of the’ measure which will over- | 


come the objections which the proposal 
met when it was! ‘ore the Senate. 

The original bill was passed by the 
House during the last session of Con- 
gress, and was reported to the Senate, 
where it was considered for some time 
prior to adjournment in July, but no vote 
was reached in the last session. At the 
request of Senator Couzens, however, it 
Was made the unfinished business of the 


Senate, and retained that status when) 


the Senate convened in December: 


Opposition to the measure in the Senate | 
requiring | 


arose over the method of 
certificates of _ public convenience and 
necessity (V U. S. Daily, 3067:3) and 
the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee by a vote of 51 to 29, on Dee. 4, 
after three days of intermittent debate. 

Senator Couzens said it is probable 
that the Committee will simplify the bill 
in order to obtain action by the Senate. 


passenger | 


was not eliminated in the merger. _ 

Q. Please teii me if I am correct in un- 
derstanding that the following compa- 
nies were merged into the new Georgia 
Power Company in 1927: The Georgia 
Power Company, the 1926 Georgia Power 
Company, the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company, the Georgia Railway 
and Electrie Company, the Athens Rail- 
way and Electric Company, the Rome 
Railway and Light Company, the East 
Georgia Power Company? 

A. That is_ correct. 


Other Items in Plant 


And Investment Account 

Q. Are there any other items in’ the 
Georgia Power Companys plant and -in- 
vestment account to which you wish to 
{call attention ? 

A. One such item of $994,580 repre-| 
sented the difference between $5,638,800 | 
|par value of stocks of subsidiaries of 
the Georgia Power Company and. the 
stated value of $6,650,588 or $5 no par 
preferred stock of the Georgia Power 
Company which was issued therefor 


ductions were made. 

_Q. As a result of these rate reduc- 
tions you have just mentioned, has there 
been any corresponding change either 
in the earnings of the Georgia Power 
Company or the surplus account? 

. The earnings and surplus were 
reduced by approximately $3,700,000 dur- 
ing the period prior to June 30, 1930, 
as a result of such reductions. 

Q. According to the books of the com- 
pany and before any adjustments made 
by you, what is the rate of return on 
the company’s investment for the year 
1929? 

A. 5.5 per cent on its invested capital 
and 5.2 per cent on its combined in- 
vested and borrowed capital. 

Q. What is the rate computed by -you 
for the year 1929 after making adjust- 
ments? 

A. 5.6 per cent on its invested capital 
jand 5.2 per cent on its combined in- 
vested and borrowed capital. 

J. C. Dickerman, testified further as 
follows: bs 

By Mr. Healy: 





under the merger agreement dated Sept. 
25, 1928, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Georgia Power Company 

that was incorporated Nov. 20, 1928. 
Another such item consists of an un- 
amortized debt discou.: and expense 
amounting to $7,083,459.30. There was 
also included interest and expenses as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,628,000. Those four - items 
total $42,164,959.80, 

Q. What stocks were issued at the {n- 
corporation of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany in October, 1926? 

A. 450,000 shares of $6 cumulative 
second preferred and: 2,000,000 shares of 
common, both of no par value and with a 
stated value of $69,568,502.02, 
|_ Q. What classes of stock had Georgia 
Power Com 
|as of Dee. 31, 1929? 
| A, The Georgia Power « 
|putstanding on ‘hat date 294,998 shares 
of $6 first preferred stock, © 160,289 
| shares of $5 first preferred stock; 400,- 
000 shares of $6 second preferred stock 
and 2,125,000 shares of common ‘stock, 
all of no par value. A combined stated 
value of those stocks was then $104,993,- 
544,78, eo 

Q. Did Georgia Powe 
any bonds? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Please give the details of the vari- 
ous issues. 

A. First and _ refundin 
per cent bonds of the Georgia. Power 
Company, due in 1967, were issued as 
follows: 45,000,000 were issued in Oc- 
tober, 1926, to the Southeastern Securi- 
ties Company in part payment for the 
|Securities and properties transferred to 
the Georgia Power Company pursuant 
to the agreement dated Oct. 21, 1926. 
In November, 1927, $18,000,000’ of the 
same class of bonds were sold to a syn- 
dicate composed of Drexel"”and Com- 
vany, Bonbright and Company; Harris, 
Forbes and Company, at 95, and an ad- 
ditional $15,000,000 of the same class 
of honds were sold in Ocetober, 1928, 
to the same syndicate at 94,5, 


r Company issue 


g mortgages 5 


pany issued and. outstanding | 


Jompany ‘had 


Q. Mr. Dickerman, you have made an 
|} examination of the Georgia Power Com- 
| pany? 
| A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. What was the character and extent 
|fo your examination? 

A. A visit to the properties from Oct. 
29. to Nov. 7, 1930. 

Q. What is the Georgia Power Com- 
pany? 
A. It is a chartered public utility com- 


> 


[Continued on Page iz, Column 4.) 
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The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before uch expenditures 
vnelly become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General ‘ollow: 
| A-29105. (S) Traveling expenses—Per- 
sonal convenience. An officer or employe 
absent from his headquarters on official 
business, who returns temporarily to his 
headquarters before the completion of such 
business for personal reasons, such as the 
sickness of a member of his family, may 
not be reimbursed for any expenses in- 
curred on such personal matters. 6 Comp. 
Gen. 278; id. 701. (Dec. 3, 1980.) 

A-34063. (S) Travel allowance—Marine 
Corps—Enlisted man. 
the Marine Corps who waives his travel 
}allowance in consideration of a discharge 


is not eftitled to travel allowance. 
1930.) 

A-34318. Departments 
ments—-Services betwee 
If the Alaska 





and 


Daily Decisions 


General Accounting Office 


An enlisted man of 


at a particular place without later extending | 
his enlistment or reenlisting immediately, 
(Dec, 3, 


establish- 
[ n bureaus or offices, 
Railroad has the equipment 
land personnel necessary to erect a school 


are well managed, in the main by com- 
petent, honest men, who have spent their 
lives in the life insurance business and 
have thoroughly absorbed the traditions 
lof the business, and we are most happy 
{to note that you personally are alive to 
this situation, and we believe we state} 
|your viewpoint when we say that all | 
such companies are entitled to public} 
| confidence”? 
| Declaring that nothing was developed | 
by the Armstrong Investigating Com- 
|mittee which can be compared with 
|present-day insurance problems, the 
Dawson letter stated that in but rare 
linstances, at that time or previously, | 
|had investment bankers taken an active | 
interest in directing insurance compa-| 
nies’ affairs. 

“However,” it was stated in the let- | 
ter, “in all fairness to investment bank- 
ers as a whole, permit us to state that 
in the main they are reputable men, ex- 
perienced in their business, but they are 
{not experienced in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and they may not have, and in some | 
jcases unfortunately do not have, the 
point of view in regard to the interests 
| of policyholders that men who have spent 
| their lives in the-life insurance business 
j have acquired, 

“In that connection, the undesirable 
minority of investment bankers are not 
trained in the life insurance business, 
and men who have not acquired the tra- 
ditions of the life insurance business, 
and it would appear are interested in 
|making profits out of insurance com- 
panies regardless of consequences to pol- 
| icyholders.” 

The actuaries informed Mr. Yenter 
that “you are absolutely correct in be- 
|ing concerned about the present finan- 
| cial condition of interlocking companies, 
|for without doubt the policyholders’ re- 
| serves of some such companies are now 
| igpaired if the assets are fairly and 
competently appraised as of this date,” 





the — 


requirements. 
Effect of Caldwell & Co. 


Failure Is Discussed 

“The trouble with the Caldwell: fail- 
ure is not that the life insurance compa- 
nies so dominated were stock life insur- 
ance companies, but that these companies 
had an undesirable association with in- 
vestment bankers who controlled the 
life insurance companies’ investments | 
through officers and directors selected 
by the investment bankers. Such com-| 
panies are of course at present mo | 





the management.” . ; 

The actuaries suggested that “it might | 
appear advisable for you and associate 
Commissioners where ownership of life 
insurance companies is involved with 
other companies or banks, to plan to 
verify the schedules of securities and 
yank accounts of the insurance com- 
panies at the same time, and simulta- 
neously bring about the examination of 
the banks involved with such life insur: 
ance companies. 

“It is our opinion,” the letter con- 
cluded, “that insurance departments 


| vested with the power which they already 


have, should no longer hesitate to exer- 
cise that authority in bringing to a 
speedy termination highly speculative 
ventures in life insurance, and ‘thereby 
carry out their moral duties to the citi- 
zens of their respective States, to assist 
mm every way possible to stabilize exist- 
ing business, conserve and protect the 
assets of insurance companies.” 


Decisions on 
Radio 
Applications 


Action on pending applications and 
new applications received have just been 
announced by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission as follows: . 

In the following cases applicants 
failed to enter appearances within time 
allowed under provisions of G. O. 93: 

0. O. Black. Birmingham, Ala., construc- 


| tion permit, 1,010 ke., 250 w, 500 w., local 


sunset. 

Roy Rhodes, La Grange, Ind., construc- 
tion permit, 1,500 ke, 15 w. — . 

WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa., construction permit, 1,120 ke., 
500 w., 1 kw., local sunset. ; 

WKBO, Camith Corp., Jersey City, N. J, 
modification of license, 1,450 ke., 250 w. 

Morton White and Howard White, Pater- 
son, N. J., construction permit, 590 kc., 50 w. 

J. E. Orman and Walter Denton, Russell- 
ville, Ala., construction permit, 570 kce., 


10 w. 

WDI, WFL, WAM, Intercity Radio Tele- 
graph Co., Cleveland, Ohio, renewal of 
license, 184, 194 ke., 500 w. 

KPE, City of Seattle, Seattle, Wash., con- 
struction permit, two frequencies near 2,820 
ke., 200 w. 

Application denied: i 

Press Wireless, Inc., Les Angeles, 
requested modification of license. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WFBR, The Baltimore Radio Show, Bal- 
timore, Md., license to cover construction 
permit issued Nov. 25, 1930, for new equip- 
ment and increase power from 250 w. to 500 
w. on 1,270 ke, 3 

WDRC, The Doolittle Radio Corpora- 
tion, Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn., license 
to cover construction permit issued Oct. 
17, 1930! to move transmitter from 5 Bea- 
con ‘Street, New Haven, Conn., to 783 
Blue Hills Ave., Bloomfield, Conn., and 
move studio from Hotel Taft, College Street, 
New Haven, Conn., to Hotel Bond, Asylum 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

WEDH, Erie Dispatch Herald Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, Erie, Pa., license to cover 
construction permit issued Sept. 16, 1930, 
for change of equipment and increase in 
power from 30 w. to 100 w. on 1,420 ke. 

KGKL, KGKL, Inc., San Angelo, Tex., con- 
struction permit application amended to 
request 100 w. night, 250 w. daytime instead 
of 250 w. ; 

Herbert A. Morris, Clarksdale, Miss., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station re- 
submitted» to request 1,420 ke. instead of 
1,340 ke., with power of 100 w.; daytime. 

KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, Inc., 4030 


Calif., 


| Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., construc- 


tion permit to change equipment. 

KFEL, Eugene O'Fallon, Inc., Albany Ho- 
tel, Denver, ‘Colo., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued July 7, 1930, to 
move transmitter from ,1281 Grant Street, 
Denver, Colo., to 5730 West Colfax Street, 
Edgewater, Colo., and change equipment. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

D. B. McGown, portable, new construc- 
tion permit for one frequency between 1,500 
and 3,000 ke., and one frequency between 
5,000 and 28,000 ke. 

Press’ Wireless, Inc., Portland, Oreg., 
new construction permit for 164 ke., 10 kw., 
public point-to-point service. Los Ange- 
les, Calif., new construction permit for 
193 ke., 10 kw., public point-to-point serv- 
ice; ‘new construction permit for 181 kc., 
10° kw., publie point-to-point service; new 





building desired by the Office of Education, 
that duty may be assigned to that organ- 
ization to be performed under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Education subject 
| to approval by the Secretary of the Interior. 
| Expenditures incident to the construction 
| of the building should be made in the first 
|instance from funds of the Alaska Railroad, 
'to be reimbursed under the appropriation 
| for education in Alaska. (Dec. 3, 1930.) 
A-34402. (S) Contracts—Architects—Ter- 
mination. Where a contract with an archi- 
tect for the design, etec., of a memorial is 
|terminated and the contract provides that 
upon such termination, the architect is to 
be paid in proportion to the services ren- 
| dered, and the amount agreed upon between 
| the architect and the contracting officer as 
|to the proportionate value of the services 
| rendered appears to be reasonable in the 
light of other provisions in the contract, 
| payment of the amount thus agreed upon is 
authorized. (Dee. 4, 1930.) " 
A-34310. _Appropriations—Navy. Cost of 
necessary fresh water at Naval Air Station, 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y., for use of civilian 
personnel and fire protection, while build- 
| ings are being razed preparatory to return- 
| ing site to owners, is chargeable under the 
|“Naval Emergeney Fund,” rather than un- 
der the appropriation for maintenance of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks which pro- 
vides for water for stations being operated 
as such, (Dee, 5, 1930.) 





construction permit for 171 ke.. 10 kw., 
public point-to-point service; new construc- 
tion permit for 162 kc., 10 kw., public point- 
to-point service. 

RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., 
renewal of experimental license for 17,300, 
25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 kc., 
250 w.; renewal of experimental license for 
1,604, 2,898, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300 ke., 250 w, 

(Applications (Other Than Broadcasting.) 

WAEF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., license covering construction” per- 
mit for 278, 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,365, 8,015, 
12,180 ke., 400 w, 

Press Wireless, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 
construction permit for new station on 183 
ke,, 10 kw., limited public service. WJN, 
Hicksville, N. Y., construction permit for 
new station on 73 ke., 10 kw., limited pub- 
lic service. WJM, Washington, D. C., con- 
struction permit for new station on 19,140 
ke., 5 kw., limited public service; construe- 
tion permit for new station on 18,580 kce., 
5 kw., limited public service. Honolulu, T. 
H., construction permit for new station on 
174 ke., 10 kw., limited public service. 

WOBU, WOBU, Inc., Ruffner Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va., modification of con- 
struction permit to move transmitter from 
Stopp 11, Ferry Branch Mills, near Charles- 
ton, to the Daniel Boone Hotel, Capit®@l and 
Washington streets, Charleston, and stu- 
dio from the Ruffner Hotel to the Daniel 
Boone Hotel, and install new equipment. 
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Insurance 


ehearing Asked 
Of Case Barring 


Permit for Radio 
Pasian 


Inaccurate Statement by 
Commission. Alleged in 
Motion on Application for 
Texas Station 


Legislative Agency R 


For War Veterans 


New Division Will Also Handle 
All Regulations, Bulletins 
And Orders 


The establishment of a legislation and 
regulations division under the general: 
direction of the Special Assistant to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is an- | 
nounced by the Administrator, Brig. Gen. | 
Frank T. Hines. 

The new division will have jurisdiction ; 
over all matters pertaining to iegislation A motion for a rehearing of the case 
aiectine ~ weve aka W..0, Ansley Jr. y. Federal Radio 
.includin e Veterans’ Bureau, the Bu- | Commissi : ° ao 
reau of Perisions and the Bureau of Na- | Hatlos-Gomcbianicn . decision ve 
tional Homes, and will :dit, compile and tion ¢ 10 enying an applica- 
coordinate all regulations, orders, bulle- |}; "i, i ko /000-watt station, with un- 
tins, etc., issued by these agencies of the kilocycle Ocal tk eee nen, 


Admini ion, ; 
resto ye a formerly Chief of ye Pe By has been filed in the 
the Compensation Division, United States cane ppeals’ of the District.of Co- 


Veterans’ Bureau, has been appointed Reconsideration of the case. it is al 
; “ 


leged in the motion, will demonstrate 
that the court inadvertently placed re- 
jliance upon an inaccurate statement 
contained in the brief filed by the Com- 
:mission. If the motion for rehearing 
is denied, counsel for Mr. Ansley con- 
tend, the language of the court’s opinion 
will be made final, “lending final t- 
|dicial authority to a technical proposi- 
tion that is contrary to actual experi- 
ence and the unanimous opinion of in- 
Dwellings Suffer Most | formed. technicians,” 
< 7 -__.« | The motion states that this is the first 
From Fires in Illinois | case in which a number of substantial 
| procedural questions have been raised 
State of Illinois: | for determination by the court. The 
‘ Springfield, Pec. 23. | concluding sentence of the court’s opin- 
During the last fiscal year 9,432 fires, | on stated that the procedural rulings 


J * ‘ f lof t issi a 
excluding thcse in the City of Uhtoniie, | onan ay eeaiee = ee 


caused damage amounting to $12,316,-|is claimed that this sentence “seems to 
052 in Illinois, according to reports. re-| sanction, or at least condone, the irreg- 
ceived by the State Fire Marshal, §. L.|ularies objected to, and will be given a 
L-_reid. Dwellings suffered the nd barns mise greater significance by the Com- 


‘ 


chief of the new division, effective at 
once, 


Major O. W. Clark, for a number of 
years Assistant* Director in charge of 
the Coordination Service of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, has been appointed as As- 
sistant Director in charge of Adjudica- 
tion succeeding Col. George E, Ijams, 
who is Director of the Bureau. 


(Issued by Veterans’ Administration.) 





loss followed in order by stores and barns| mission and the bar than the court in- 
and stables. tended.” 


A\ FINE RECORD 


OF 


FAIR DEALING 


AIR adjustment and prompt pay 
ment of losses are of course prime 
functions of insurance. 


Every'day Stock Fire Insurance adjusters 
meet people who have suffered wnisfor- 
tune. Whether or not the adjuster be 
greeted cordially, he must use tact and 
exercise fairness in the handling of each 
loss. The good reputation of his com- 
pany is ever at stake under such circum- 
stances. 


A Million Fire Loss Reports 


On an average, a million fire loss reports 
are filed annually with Stock Fire Insur- 
ance companies—not including an al- 
most equal number of loss claims 
under other forms of insurance which 
these companies write—such as hail, 
windstorm, automobile, earthquake, 


and the like. 


That more than 99 percent of fire loss 
claims—from the most disastrous con- 
flagration to the smallest blaze—are ad- 
justed without controversy is a splendid 
tribute to the fairness of property owners 
end the companies. 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


adjusters and officials appreciate the 
value of good will in the adjusting of 
losses as much as they do in the acquisi- 
tion of business. 


They are sincerely desirous of settling 
claims in keeping with the rights of all 
concerned. 


To such fair-dealing, Stock Fire Insur- 
ance owes 4 large measure of the public 
confidence which it enjgvt. 


Stock Fire Insaranee 
Companies are P 
by Copeble Agents in Your 
Community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


SAN FRANQGSCO 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
222 West Adams Street 


ur re ED, 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established bp 1866 





AvutHorizen Statements ONLY 
PustisHen WitHoUT COMMENT 


Railroads 


Railway Allowed 
To Issue Notes 
‘To Retire Bonds 


Mobile & Ohio to Use Part 
Of Proceeds From Sale 
For Additions and Im- 
provements 


Authority has been granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad to issue $5,000,- 
000 of 5. per cent secured gold notes, to 
be sold at not less than 96% per cent 
of par and accrued interest, it was an- 
nounced Dec. 20 by report and order in 
Financé Docket No. 8560. 


The proceeds from the sale of the 
notes will be used to retire outstanding 
bonds, and to reimburse the carrier’s 
treasury in part for expenditures for 
additions and betterments. yey 

The road also was granted permission 
to issue $6,000,000 of refunding and im- 
provement mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series of 1977, and pledge them 
as collateral security for the notes. 

The notes were sold to J. P. Morgan 

& Company at 96% per cent of par, sub- 
pect to the Commission’s approval. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 
Application for Two Issues 
The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company, 

a common carrier by railroad engaged in 

interstate commerce, has duly applied 

for authority under section 20a of the 

Interstate Commerce Act (1) to issue 

$5,000,000 of 5 per cent secured gold 


notes and (2) to issue $6,000,000 of re-} 


funding and improvement mortgage gold 
bonds, 5 per cent séries of 1977, to be 
pledged as collateral security for the 
notes. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 

Section 26 of article 4 of the appli- 
cant’s refunding and. improvement mort- 
gage dated July 1, 1927, to the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company (now City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company) and James H. 
Perkins, trustees, reserves $28,171,000 of 
the bonds issuable thereunder to refund, 
pay, purchase, redeem, or otherwise ac- 
quire at, before, or after maturity, cer- 
tain bends designated as underlying 
bonds, or to reimburse the applicant for 
the payment of such bonds. 


Included in the underlying bonds are 
$4,000,000 of-first-mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds of the St. Louis & Cairo Railroad 
Company, which constitute a first lien 
upon the applicant’s main line between 
East St. Louis and Cairo, Ill. To retire 
these bonds, which will mature Jan. 1, 
1931, the applicant proposes to procure 
the authentication and delivery ofea like 
amount of its refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage bonds. 

It also proposes to procure the authen- 
tication and delivery of $2,000,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
bonds under subsections F and G, see- 
tion 27, article «4, of the mortgage, 
to reimburse its treasury for expendi- 
tures in excess of that amount for addi- 
tions and betterments and improvements 

yrhich it states Have béen made since 

uly 1, 1927. 


Bonds to Secure Notes 


To procure the necessary funds to re- 
fire the first-mortgage bonds of the St. 
Louis & Cairo Railroad Company and 
to reimburse its treasury for the ex- 
penditures made, for additions and bet- 
terments and improvements, the appli- 
cant proposes, instead of selling the $6,- 
000,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds to be drawn down as 
stated above, to issue $5,000,000 of 5 per 
cent secured gold notes and to pledge 
the bonds as security for these notes. 

The applicant will create a few series 
of refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds to be known as the 5 per cent se- 
ries of 1977. The proposed bonds will 
be of this series and will be issued under 
and pursuant to the refunding and im- 
provement mortgage and an indenture 
to be made by the applicant to the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company and James 
H. Perkins, trustees, under date of Sept. 
1, 1930, supplementing the mortgage. 

_ The bonds of the new series may be 

issued in coupon form in the denomina- 

tion of $1,000, dated Sept. 1, 1930, and 
in registered form in the denominations 
of $1,000, $5,000, and any multiple of 
$5,000, dated as of the date of the semi- 
annual interest day next preceding the 
date of issue, or as of the date of issue 
if issued on an interest day. They will 
bear interest @t the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually on 
Mar. 1 and Sept. 1, will be redeemable 
in whole or in part at the option of the 
applicant on any semiannual interest 
date at 105 per cent of their principal 
amount and accrued interest.jf redeemed 
on or before Mar. 1, 1974, and at their 
principal amount and accrued interest if 
yacotmned after Mar. 1, 1974, and will 

m&ture Sept. 1, 1977. 

Notes Sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

+ The proposed notes will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to a trust indenture to 
be made under date of Sept. 1, 1930, by 
the applicant to the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, as 
viding for the issue thereunder of $5,- 
000,000 of notes. They may be issued 
in coupon form, registrable as to prin- 
cipal, in the denomination of $1,000, 
dated Sept. 1, 1930, or in fully regis- 
tered form in the denominations of 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, bearing the 
date of the semiannual interest day next 
preceding the date of issue, or the date 
of issue if issued on an interest day, 

all registered notes issued prior to 

Mar, 1, 1931, to be datéd Sept. 1, 19380. 
The notes will béar interest from. date 

at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 

arg semiannually on Mar. 1 and 

Sept. 1, will be ‘subject to redemption 

in whole or in part at the option of the 

applicant on any interest-payment date 
prior to maturity at a price at which, 
according to the Monthly Bond Values, 
published by the Financial Publishing 

Company, Boston, Mass., they would 

yield from the designated redemption 

date to the expressed date of maturity 
an arinual net return of 4% per cent. 

They will mature Sept. 1, 19388, 

Subject to our approval the applicant 
has sold the notes to J. P. Morgan & 
Company at 96% per cent of their prin- 
cipal amount and accrued interest. On 
that basis the average annual cost to 
the aplicant will be approximately 5.51 
per cent. 


Expenditures for Improvements 
In support of the proposed issue of 
$2,000,000 of bonds in reimbursement of 
expenditures for additions and better- 
raps and improvements, there was filed 
th the application a statement show- 
Fy Pxpendivures made to road_ since 


trustee, and pro-j; 
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Postal Service 


|Use of Borax Coating on Fruit 


Postal Campaign 


Declared Not to Be Inventive) Cuts Amount of 


. 


American Fruit Growers, Inc., Files Brief in Supreme 
Court Attacking Validity of Patent on 
Process te Prevent Decay 


Asserting that fruit packers, particu- 
larly those engaged in the citrus fruit 
lines, have the right to use borax and 
boric acid as a deterrent of decay in 
preparation of their products for ship- 
ping and marketing, counsel for Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers, Inc.; have just filed | 
a brief in the Supreme Court of the 
United States attacking the validity of 
the “Brogdex and Trowbridge patent No. 
1529461 for preservative use of the acid. 

The brief is filed in the case of Ameri-| 
can Fruit Growers, Inc., v. Brogdex 
Company, No. 48, in which the Attor-| 
neys General of Alabama, Arizona, Cal- 
\jfornia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and | 
Texas have already filed briefs amici 
curiae due to the importance of the case 
in its effect upon the citrus fruit indus- 
try in those States. 

The suit was originaliy instituted by 
the Brogdex Company for. infringment| 
of its patent for processing fruits to 
prevent decay. In the answer American 
Fruit. Growers, Inc., set up the invalidity 
of the patent because of prior patents, 
printed publications, public uses, public | 
knowledge and lack of invention, but the | 
lower courts sustained the patent. ; 

The infringement set up in this parti-| 
cular case was the use of borax solution 
as an antiseptic, upon oranges—one of 
purr teen PAP POLO 


Air Mail Is Expected 
To Show Substantial 
Gain During Holidays 





Poundage Carried on Some 
Trips Has Shown 300 
Per Cent Increase, Pre- 
liminary Report States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
patched from Salt Lake City on Dec. 
22, Mr. Wardsworth said, and inquiries 
have been received about the advisability 
of providing extra unscheduled holiday 
service on certain lines in the East. 

Increases in loads carried have been 
shown during the past few days on cer- 
tain trips of the services from Newark 
to Atlanta, Boston, Montreal, and Wash- 
ington, reports show, while planes from} 
San Francisco are reported to be carry- 
ing a large amount of mail for the ‘At- 
lantic coast States. On some trips the 
poundage carried showed increases up 
to 300 per cent of the normal load, pre- 
liminary statistics show, and decreases 
in volume are exceptionally rare. 





Apparently many persons are sending 
Christmas cards by air mail, Col. Young 
said in pointing out the large number of 
Christmas greetings which had come to 
his office by that medium. 

Final reports from operators indicat- 
ing the comparative increases in passen- 
ger business through the holiday season 
probably will not be received in time to 
permit compilation of a general report 
|for some weeks, it was explained at the 
Aeronautics Branch. 


penditures of two fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1931, and June 30, 19382. 





Federal aid to highway construction 

Public buildings 

Rivers and harbors public works .. 

Ship construction (including aut 
more naval vessels) .... eek 

Aircraft and air navigation 


flpa Oloyach,- etaoi shrdlu etaoin shrd | 

To the above must be added the emer- 
gency appropriations for still further 
acceleration of public works already au- 
thorized by Congress, which mone¥s will 
be spent during the calendar year 1931, 
as follows: 

Highways, $90,500,000; rivers and har- 
bors public works, $25,500,000; total, 
$116,000,000, 

In addition thereto must also be added 
the acceleration of public buildings pro- 
grams during the next 12 months by the 


total 1931 calendar year, D: 


Federal aid to highways 

Public buildings 

Rivers and harbors public works.. 
Ship construction 

Aircraft and air navigation .... 
Miscellaneous ............. 


$275,000,000 per annum prior to the de- | 
pression. The relief to agriculture of all 


sorts, including Farm Board appropria- 
tions, are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1928, none; fiiscal years 


July 1, 1927, in the aggregate amount of 
$2,000,088.09,. and under the refunding 
and improvement mortgage the appli- 
cant is entitled to draw down $2,000,000 
of bonds against these expenditures. 
Supplemental statements were later filed 
purporting to show expenditures for 
additions and betterments to road and 
equipment from Jan. 1, 1927, to Aug. 
$1, 1930, in the net amount of $4,689,- 
314.61, | 

This amount includes the $2,000,- 
088.09 expended since July 1, 1927, for 
additions and betterments and_ im- 
provéments to road. It also includes 
expenditures for equipment acquired 
through the issue of $3,070,000 of equip- 
ment-trust certificates, series P and Q, 
of which $2,509,000 are outstanding, 
expenddtures in the amount of $4,172,37 
for labor and for miscellaneous items 
improperly charged to investment, and 
expenditures in the amount of $73,- 
124.73 in respect of which the informa- 
tion furnished is inadequate. 

Deducting the amount of the last two 
items, together with the amount of 
equipment-trust certificates .outstand- 
ing, a total of $2,626,297.10, leaves 
$2,063,017.51 of the net expenditures 
shown in the original and’ supplemental i 








The! 
+ 


NO re re ee 


A 
$57,930,000 
70,018,500 
69,050,000 
50,395,500 
14,885,500 
2,950,000 


hetahinuieeemmanainie: 
This compares with the rate of about | 1931 and 1932, $250,000,000. 


the vegetable substances covered by the 
patent—for the preventation or retarda- 
tion of the growth of penicillium, a 
saprophytic mold, which is the familiar 
blue mold so often seen on organic sub- 
stances, vegetable:and animal, the brief 
states. 

In their brief counsel state that since 
the sustained procees claims cover the 
general use on fruit of any strength of 
borax in solution that may tend to resist 
blue or any kindred rot and decay organ- 
isms and diseases, the effect. of the de- 
eree is to enjoin the use of borax in 
water for washing organges in the usual 
course of packing house practice, pre- 
paratory to wrapping and packing them. 
The decree of the lower court is also said 
to be further effective to prohibit the 
sale of any oranges bearing on the rind 
borax or boric acid radical even though 
in amounts so minute as to’ be ascertain- 
able only by chemical analysis. 


The use of borax as a preservative of 
foodstuffs and a preventive of mold, it 
is claimed in the argument, has long 
been a matter of notoriety. In 1905 
the Department of Agriculture is said to 
have pointed out the feasibility of the 
exact mode of use of borax and boric 
acid which is claimed in the patent in 
suit while the practice itself was dis- 
closed in many of the prior patents and 
publications and the inhibiting force of 
borax against the growth of blue mold 
was shown to have been long well known. 

It is not patentable, it is declared, 
to apply an old process to a new sub- 
ject; “and even if it were, the claimed 
use of borax on oranges would fall, upon 
consideration of that same use under the 
earlier Bishop patent and the same 
proven use in eight other packing houses 
in two States.” 


Points Brought Out 


By Lower Court 

The lower court, it is pointed out, found 
that borax had been used in preparing 
oranges for the market, “but erroneously 
concluded that it had not been used to 
inhibit decay.” The Bishop patent, it is 
stated, specified the preventing of decay. 

The lower court found that the claimed 
process was wanting in invention over 
these prior disclosures, it is added in 
the brief, but allowed collateral assump- 
tions to “bar” that conclusion. These 
assumptions were, one of long and un- 
successful search, one of commercial suc- 
cess, and the last an assumption that 
the Department of Agriculture in, 1905 
tried the use of borax and failed. 

Counsel for the Fruit Growers urge 
that the patent being inherently bad, a 
collateral assumption to support the pat- 
ent must be proved affirmatively. It is 
contended that, though the Brogdex com- 
pany called a number of citrus fruit ex- 
perts, its failure to examine them on the 
subject of search negatived the claim 
of search. 

The evidence of commercial success 
failed, it is alleged, because of the added 
evidence of the Brogdex company .rela- 
tive to a subsequent waxy coating “for 
which much was claimed,” the success of 
one process being said to be indistin- 
guishable from the other. As to the 
Department of Agriculture investigation, 
it is claimed that it was successful as 
shown by demonstrations in 1905. 


‘Public Works Expenditures Next Year 
To Total Nearly 725 Million Dollars 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


necessary to review the. estimated ex-| volume of construction work direct and 


indirect, compared with 1928, is esti- 
mated as follows: 


1928 
$93,826,000 
33,404,000 
76,613,000 


1931 

$115,860,000 
140,033,000 
138,100,000 


1932 
$142,985,000 
147,706,000 
130,614,000 


44,069,000 
28,555,000 
100,000 


100,791,000 
29,771,000 
5,900,000 


159,049,000 
#31,993,000 
13,314,000 





$276,567,000  $530,455,000 $625,661,000 


application of accumulated and unex- 
pended balances from previous appropri- 
ations which can now be applied through 
the expedition gained from the authority 
to employ outside architects, amounting 
to $30,000,000. 

In order to reduce these expenditures 
for construction work to the calendar 
year 1931 we may take half the 1931 
budget figures and half the 1932 budget 
figures and add the emergency appropria- 
tions and the acceleration of building 
programs as follows: 


Half 1931 estimate, A; half 1932 estimate, B; accelerated programs, C; estimated 


B 
$71,492,500 
73,853,000 
65,307,000 
79,524,500 
15,996,500 
6,657,000 


c 
$90,500,000 
30,000,000 
25,500,000 


D 
$219,922,500 
173,869,000 
159,857,000 
129,920,000 
30,882,000 
9,607,000 


$724,058,000 


If to reduce it to the calendar year | 


1931 we take half of each fiscal year 


1931 and 1932 ($125,000,000) and add the } 


$45,000,000 for drought relief, we have 
a total for 1931 calendar year of $160,- 
000,000. 


statements for additions and _better- 
ments to road and equipment that may 
properly be capitalized. To this may 
be added $258,381.68 of expenditures 
for additions and betterments made 
prior to Jan. 1, 1927, remaining uncap- 
italized after the issue of bonds pursu- 
ant to our order of Noy. 23, 1927, in 
Bonds o* Mobile & Ohio R. R., 181 I. 
C. C. 520, making a total increase in 
uncapitalized investment of $2,321,- 
399.19, or $321,399.19 more than the 
amount by which the applicant’s capi- 
talization will be increased through the 
issue of bonds as proposed. 

We find that the issue of $5,000,000 
of 5 per cent secured gold notes and 
$6,0,00,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage gold bonds, 5 per cent, 
series of 1977, by the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Company as aforesaid (a) is 
for lawful objects within its corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the pub- 
lie interest, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) ‘is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purposes. 


Undelivered Mail 


Greater Use of Return Ad- 
dresses by Business 
Houses Follows Drive by 
Post Office Department 


As the result of an intensive campaign 
to induce the large mail advertisers to 
use envelopes bearing the return address 
of the senders, there has been a steady 
decline dttring the last three years in the 
volume of undeliverable mail turned over 
to the Division of Dead Letters of the 
Federal Post Office Department, it was 
stated orally Dec. 22 by the Assistant 
Postmaster General, Arch Coleman. 

Before this campaign was undertaken, 
ia very substantial portion of the unde- 
liverable mail received by the Federal 
postal service was from these large mail 
advertisers who had failed to place re- 
turn addresses on their letters, he said. 

However, the Post Office Department 
met with considerable success in selling 
the idea to the business world, and ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the large 
mailers approached by postal representa- 
tives agreed to place return addresses on 
all stationery used, Mr. Coleman stated. 

Decrease in “Dead Letters” 

Further ‘information received at the 
Post Office Department follows: 

There was a decrease of 12.6 per cent 
in the number of dead letters handled in 
the fiscal year 1930 as compared with 
1927, in spite of the fact. that the postal 
receipts increased considerably. Unde- 
liverable letters received during the 1930 
fiscal year totaled 22,685,940, which was 
a decrease of 393,679, or 1.7 per cent 
from the previous year. 

Outside of the Christmas rush season, 
dead letters received by the Dead Letter 
Office are opened immediately upon re- 
ceipt an dare either on their way-back to 
the sender, if the contents reveal his ad- 
dress, within 48 hours from receipt, or 
are destroyed or filed away. Letters con- 
taining contents not valuable are de- 
stroyed if not returnable, while those with 
valuable contents are filed away for re- 
claiming. Average receipts of dead let- 
ters by the postal service total about 74,- 
000 a day for the 306 working days. 

Office Established in 1825 

, Another factor which, in addition to 
increasing the revehue of the Dead Let- 
ter Office, has also tended to decrease the 
number of dead letters is the exacting 
of a 3-cent charge from the sender when 
a dead letter is returned. This practice 
has been in operation since 1920. 

_ The Dead Letter Office was established 
in 1825, but no detailed report of its 
transactions was kept prior to 1860. The 
records, however, show the receipt of 
380,000 letters in 1830, and 900,000 in 
i837. In 1859 the Senate requested the 
Postmaster General to state in his next 
annual report the number of dead let- 
ters received during the fiscal year, and 
what further legislation was necessary 
to reduce the number of such letters and 
to provide for their return to the senders. 

For that year the receipts were esti- 

mated to be 2,500,000 undeliverable let- 
ters and parcels. From 1860 to 1869 the 
records show receipts to have aggregated 
54,702,644, the increase being due, no 
doubt, to the general increase in the 
volume of mail throughout the country. 
The largest number of dead letters to 
be received in any one year was 265,- 
854,845 in 1927, of which 4,073,639 were 
delivered. 
_ Letters from foreign countries unde- 
livered and returned to origin in the 1930 
fiscal year number 388,827, an increase 
of 33,942. Domestic letters addressed to 
foreign countries and returned to the 
United States as undeliverable were 
$59,485, an increase of 82,001. 

Undeliverable letters containing 
money, checks, drafts, money orders, 
miscellaneous valuable papers, stamps 
and similar valuables numbered 770,445, 
a decrease of 39,463. The amount of 
money found in dead letters and loose 
in the mails during the past fiscal year 
was $104,924, an increase of $3,113 over 
;the previous year. About 70 per cent 
of the money found in letters was re- 
stored to rightful owners. 

The face value of drafts, checks, 
money orders and other valuable papers 
received during the year was $5,286,124 
in 135,681 letters, a decrease in value 
of $1,824. Nearly 98 per cent of these 
letters were either delivered to the ad- 
dressees or returned to the senders. 

Unclaimed addressed parcels treated 
by the dead parcel post offices numbered 
286,238, and the number of articles found 
loose in the mails was 225,449, making 
a total of 511,686. This was an increase 
of 28,864 over the 1929 fiscal year. 





I. C. C, Examiner Approves 
Montana Rail Application 


Helena, Mont., Dec. 23.—Approval of 
the application of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad for permission to construct a 
néw line between Woodrow and Bloom- 
field, Mont., will be recommended to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Examiner, A. G, Hagerty, who heard 
testimony here last week, according to 
}an oral statement by Mr. Hagerty. 

The Great Northern Railroad opposed 
the application on the ground that the 
proposed line of 24 miles would enter 
territory already served by the Great 
Northern. 

Northern Pacific officials stated during 
the hearing that if’ the permit was 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission work, on the line would be 
started next Spring and completed: be- 
fore the next harvest. The cost was es- 
timated at about $750,000. 





Yugoslavia to Promote 
Sale of Products Abroad 


A more highly developed foreign trade 
bureau whose object it will be to pro- 
mote the sale of Yugoslav . products 
abroad is being organized at the pres- 
ent time by the Yugoslav ministry of 
commerce and industry, according to ad- 
vices received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Emil 
Kekich at Belgrade. 

The first number of the bureau’s offi- 
cial organ known as the Commercial 
Bulletin features articles on Yugoslav 
commerce and industry, particularly in 
the export field. 

As part of the new organization of the 
foreign trade bureau it is stated that the 
ministry of commerce intends to devc'»p 
on a moderate scale a foreign service 
similar to that of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Protests Trunk Line Rates 


Petition Asks I: C. C. to Reopen: Investigation to Revise 
Certain Schedules to Prevent Alleged Discrim- 
ination Affecting Northwest 


Reopening of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Western Trunk Line Class 
rate investigation for the purpose of re- 
vising rates said to be discriminatory to 
Minnesota and the Northwest, was sought 
Dec. 28 in a petition filed with the Com- 
mission by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse ‘Commission. (Docket No. 
17000, Part’ 2.)" 

The Commission’s recént decision in 
the Western Trunk Line proceedings 
brings about a situation discriminatory 
to Minnesota and the Northwest, on one 
hand, and preference of the East on the 
other, it was charged in the petition. 

“We allege,” said the petition, “that 
the record does not support the report 
and findings made in the propriety of 


class rate levels prescribed for applica- |. 


tion in western trunk-line territory when 
compared with class rates prescribed for 
Illinois and central territories, nor is 
there justification for the spread in rate 


Postal Savings Deposits 
Mount to Record Figure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

in that city was increased by $6,000,000. 
Many of the small depositors in the 
smaller banks, fearing for the safety of 
their savings, hurried, in many cases 
without justification, to take their money 
out of these banks and place it with the 
Postal Savings System. 

However, this only amounts to taking 
money out of one pocket and putting it 
into another, as 84 per cent of all money 
received by the Postal. Savings System is 
immediately pone by that organiza- 
tion with the.banks of the community 
in which it is received. Part of the re- 
maining 16 per cent represents the in- 
vestment of the board of trustees in 
bonds, while 5 per cent is deposited. with 
the Treasury as a reserve fund. 

The deposits with the Postal Savings 
System. are all small, as the amount any 
individual can have deposited with the 
system is limited to $2,500. The opera- 
tion of the system often has a stabiliz- 
ing effect upon the banking situation of 
a community, because when there is a 
run on a bank and the people are with- 
drawing their money and placing it with 
the Postal Savings System, the latter 
immediately turns around and deposits 
a large percentage of the money with 
the banks. 

The average principal held in trust by 
the system for each depositor has in- 
creased consistently from $56.82 in 1911, 
the first year of the system’s existence, 
to $375.80 at the end of_the last fiscal 
year. The total number of depositors 
with the system now numbers 466,401. 

Having functioned for approximately 
20 years, the United States Postal Sav- 
ings System is now generally recog- 
nized as a permanent Government insti- 
tution, supplementing, but in no sense, 
competing with privately owned banks. 
‘Depositors with the system are not at- 
tracted by the nominal interest rate of 2 


per cent, but by special considerations of. 


security and certainty of prompt repay- 
ment on demand. 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 
Ask your North America 
Agent. He is listed 

in Bell Classified 

Telephone Direc- 

tories under the 
heading — 

Insurance Company 

of North America 


levels as between the different rate zones 
and sections in western trunk-line terri- 
tory: This allegation is based upon the 
premise that the general level of class 
rates in each rate territory should cor- 
respond and conform with average serv- 
ice ¢osts and carriers’ revenue require- 
ments in each well-defined rate terri- 
tory.” 

The claim was made that rates should 
be so regulated in each territory that 
carriers would be enabled to earn suffi- 


cient revenue to pay operating expenses 
and make a fair return on their prop- 
erty investment. 

Continuing, the etition stated: 
“Owing to the constantly increasing loss 
from passenger service operations on the 
railway systems serving western trunk 
line territory the proportionate amount 
of income deficit from all service op- 
erations in that territory is greater than 
is the proportionate amount in other sec- 
tions of the western district. 


“Tf confined to freight service opera- 
tions the composite rate of return earned 
by western trunk line carriers is as high 
and the composite average cost is as low 
as is the composite rate of return earned 
by. the eastern district carriers or the 
composite average service cost on the 
lines serving that district. Compared 
with the rate of return earned or with 
average service costs on eastern district 
railway systems, the railway systems 
serving the territory from the Twin 
Cities west to the Pacific Coast have 
earned a higher composite rate of return 
and have handled freight traffic at a 
lower average cost.” 


I, C. C. Makes Appointments 
In Bureau of Valuation 


Charles H. Spencer, Assistant Super- 
vising Engineer, Bureau of Valuation, 
has just been appointed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fill the va- 
cancy of Supervising Engineer, Bureau 
of Valuation, created by the death of 
Carl C. Witt.. Louis B. Hood, Chief of 
the Report Branch, Engineering Section, 
Bureau of Valuation, was appointed to 
succeed Charles H. Spencer as Assistant 
Supervising Engineer, Bureau of Valu- 
ation. 

(Issued by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.) 


Decision in Uncontested 
Finance Case Announced 


The Interstate’ Commerce Commission 
made public on Dec. 23 an uncontested 
finance decision, which is summarized as 
follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8549, authorizing the Tonopah & Tidewater 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding 
10,000 shares of capital stock of the par 
value of $10 a share, to be exchanged for a 
like number of shares of capital stock 
of the par value of $100 a share, condition 
prescribed, approved. 
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Autogyro Plane, — 
For Experiments 


Craft May Be Used on Ships 
For Observation and Pas 
trol if Tests Are Success- 
ful, Department Says 


An experimental autogyro will be 
bought soon for test purposes, it was 
announced orally Dec. 23 at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Specifications for ,the plane were sent 
out Dec. 13, it was said at the Bureau 
of Supplies. and Accounts, but no bids - 
have been received to date. Only one. 
manufacturer, Pitcairn-Cierva Autogyre 
Company of Philadelphia, is expected to 
bid, it was explained. 

Negotiations for purchase of the plane, 
under way for more than two months, 
have been practically completed, it was 
explained at the Department. A demon- 
stration was given recently at Bolli 
Field, Washington, D,; C., Army A 
Corps post, for inspectors of the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, the Army and the Navy. 

Potential uses of the autogyro, David 
S. Ingalls, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, has disclosed, are 
likely to be as an observation and patrol 
plane. He explained that because of the 
plane’s low landing speed, its use on 
naval vessels would be made with in- 
creased safety and with less necessity - 
for expensive deck space, 


Australian Accord 
« On Export Shipping 


Decisions Reached Expected to 
Rationalize Trades 


Important decisions—haying as_ their 
objects the rationalization of shipping ~ 
in the handling of Australian exports; 
the stabilization of os at present 
levels, and an eventual reduction in”! 
freights—-were reached at a recent meet- 
ing of the council of the Australian 
Oversea Transport Association, accord- 
ing to a report received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Trade Commis- 
sioner James E. Peebles, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. The freight on wool, except that 
oan to Japan and the United States, 
will be increased by one-sixteenth of a 
penny a pound and a “loyalty” rebate 
of 1s. 9 d. (about 42 cents) a bale 
on greasy wool and 1 s. 6 d. (about 36 
cents) a bale on scoured wool will be 
made at the end of the season. . 
eee point out that the differ-_ 
ence between the increased freight and . 
the rebate will mean an actual loss to 
them of twopence to threepence a bale 
on present rates. Contracts will be en- 
tered into between shipowners and. pro- 
ducers, terminating on June 30 next 
year, except in the case of wool con- 
tracts, which will terminate on that date, 
or with the close of the sales, whichever 
is the later. Each producing industry 
has agreed to create a forecasting com- 
mittee, to estimate its freight require- 
ments for definite periods. This will as~- 
sist in rationalizing shipping tonnage. 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 


This chart shows the daily average of building contractsyin each week awarded in 37 states, as 
compiled by the F W. Dodge Corporation. As these figures are collected from small towns and 
ural districts as well as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entir 
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Production of bituminous coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories and similar 

operations, furnishes # measure of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart represent 

the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected by the Bureau of Mines. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
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Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled by"the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 

the cut of approximately 572 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
: average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


The OT sens of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
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this chart shows the daily average outeut of crude petroleum for wach week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the A nerican Petroleum Institute. 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index humbers are for semi-monthly 

reriods and are based on data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the ate at which finished merchandise and 
"aw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
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The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the Iron Trade Review, based 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shepes, black gelvenired and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black eine 


COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEP OC NOV DEC. 


The price of electrolytic copper is en indicator of raw material costs in electrical menulacturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture and other industries. The index is based on daily average prices at 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering end Mining Journal. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


/ TAHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foréign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental! sources. The actual week 
for all items doas not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same. period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
zators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of, this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is. less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Dec. 20 where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 .ecccece 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects @ measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index 1s based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of — are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meet 
packing and allied industries. Date collected by the Bureau af Agricultural “conomics covering 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
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The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
#sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 
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Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 

of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 

distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas 


COTTON RECEIPTS 


The basis for this chart 1s "receipts into sight’ of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions o° the South 


this shews the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and 4 leading article of 
export The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an averaye of daily prices for the week 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APK MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


Fluctuations in the everege wholesale price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fithe: of Yale University, and appears inthe weekly 
dete reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government _ 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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STOCK PRICES 
JAN: FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC 


This index is calculated on the basis of data songs by the Annalist showing prices of leading’ 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 


100 


The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 


BROKERS’ LOANS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


This index shows fluctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve + aS ne upon data compiled by the Federal 
eserve Board. 


CALL MONEY RATES 


‘Call money rates reflect the demend and supply of funds available for short term security loans. 


The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates Auctuations 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


This inde® is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or-more. 


This index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United States 


outside of New York City New York Cily payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


L2QUAN FEB MAR APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


(he incex retlects weekly Huctuations in the -stto of deposits end notes to the total reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks The figure shown és not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the 
, that tatio beers to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 


hich 
a ai a comoiled and published by the Federel Reserve Board. 


BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 


This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by 
R. G. Dun & Company. 
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Federal Finance 


Claims Paid to German Nationals 


Reach Total of 114 Million Dollars 


Report of Secretary of Treasury Describes 
Amendment to War Claims Act Extend- 


ing Period for Filing Accounts 


Up to Oct. 1, 1930, the United States 
Treasury had 11ade payments of $114,- 
501,453.66 on account of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, according to. the 
annual report of the Secretary, During 
the past year, the Settlement of “War 
Claims Act of 1928 was amended to ex- 
tend the time in which application may 
be filed with the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury for payment on account of the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
and the Tripartite Claims Commission 
from two years to four years from Mar. 
10, 1928, 

The section of the Secretary’s report 
dealing with Treasury administration of 
alien and mixed claims follows in full 
text: 

The Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928 authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make payments on account 
of (1) awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, United States and Germany, 
for claims of American nationals against 
the Government of Germany; (2) awards 
of the Tripartite Claims Commission for 
claims of American nationals against the 
Government of Austria and Hungary; 
and (3) awards of the War Claims 
Arbiter for claims of German, Austrian, 
and Hungarian nationals against the 
Government of the United States. 


Amendment Extends Time 


For Filing Award Accounts 


During the past year the Settlement 
of War Claims Act of 1928 was amended 
so as to extend the time in which appli- 
cation may be filed with the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment on account 
of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission and the Tripartite Clagns Com- 
mission from two years to four years 
from Mar. 10, 1928. It was also amended 
so that the sums to have beet? appro- 
priated after the date on which the 
awards of the war claims arbiter are 
certified to the. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for payment are now authorized to 
be appropriated at any time but not to 
be available until after such awards are 
certified for payment. 

In accordance with a recommendation 
of the President the act was further 
amended so that the one-half of 1 per 
cent deducted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as authorized by the act, from 
the payments made on account of the 
awards entered by the Mixed Claims 
Commission under the agreement of Dec. 
31, 1928, should be made available to the 
German Government for defraying such 
expenses aS may be incurred by that 
Government in connection with the ad- 
judication of those claims. The German 


* 


Government has been requested to fur-! 


nish the Treasury with a statement of its 
expenses applicable to the adjudication 
of such claims. Upon receipt of that 
statement the deductions thus far made 
or so much aS may be required will be 
paid over to the German Government to 
apply on account of such expenses. 


Payments on Awards 
‘Wnder Old Agreements 


Claims Against Germany: During the 
past year the Treasury has continued to 
make payments on account of the awards 
of the Migyed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany. The payments 
made during the past year have been for 
the most part on account of the awards 
entered under the agreement of Dec. 
31, 1928, and on account of the awards 
entered under the agreement of Aug. 
10, 1922, which exceed $100,000 in 
amount. Of the last-mentioned class of 
awards, a payment of 9 per cent of the 
remaining unpaid principal was made on 
Dec. 16, 1929, a payment of 7 per cent 
was made on Mar. 31, 1930, and a pay- 
ment of 12 per cent was made on Sept. 
30, 1930. The funds available for this 
purpose were the receipts from Germany, 
earnings on investments, and the pro- 
ceeds of investments made by the Alien 
Property Custodian in 5 per cent par- 
ticipating certificates under setcion 25 of 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
amended (20 per cent of the value of the 
property of German Nationals tem- 
porarily withheld). 

Up to Oct. 1, 1930, the Treasury has 
made payments in the aggregate amount 
of $114,501,453.66 on account of the 
awards of the .Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, from which there was deducted 
$572,507.98, representing one-half of 1 
per cent for reimbursement to the 
United States on account of expenses in- 
curred, making net payments to claim- 
ants of $113,928,945.68. 


Settlements on 


erchant Ships 


War Claims Arbiter: Under the Settle- 
ment of War Claims Act of 1928 it is 
* the duty of the was claims arbiter, 
within certain limitations, to hear the 
claims of the German, Austrian, and 
Hungarian nationals and to determine 
the fair compensation to be paid by the 
United States for ships seized by it, a 
radio station sold to the United States, 
and patents sold or used by the United 
States. 

On June 5, 1930, the arbiter entered 
tentative awards for 94 merchant ships 
belonging to German nationals, together 
with certain property contained therein, 
in the aggregate amount of $74,243,000, 
including simple interest thereon at 6 
per cent per annum from July 2, 1921, 
to Dec, 31, 1928, and certified them to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment under dates of June 13 and 16, 
1930. The Treasury immediately pre- 
pared regulations covering such pay- 
ments and issued them, together with a 
form for making application for pay- 
ment, to the claimants under date of 
June 23, 19380. The Secretary of the 
Treasury determined on the same date 
that, of the $25,000,000 reserved from 
the appropriation of $50,000,000 made 
in May, 1928, for payments on account 


of the tentative awards of the arbiter, | 


the sum of $20,000,000 should be paid 
on account of the tentative awards en- 
tered by the arbiter on account of ships 
‘and property contained therein. Each 


claimant, therefore, received 26.935152- | 


}of Aug. 22, 1929, and $311,589.25 under 
Substantially all of the payments on this | f $ 


525 per cent of his tentative award. 


account were made on July 18, 1930, 
The arbiter has not certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury any awards on 


account of the claims other than the) 


tentative awards covering ships 
roperty contained therein. 
Under the amendment of the Settle- 
sent of War Claims Act referred to 
ae which authorized the appropriation 
ef additional funds at any time to pay the 


awards of-the arbiter, but which are not 
to be available until such awards are cer- 
tified to the Treasury for payment, there 
was appropriated in the second aan ee 
appropriation. act. of June 3, 1930, suc 
additional amounts as may be necessary 
to pay the- aggregate ofthe awards of 
the arbiter, to be immediately available 
after the date on which such awards 
are certified for payment and within 
the limit of $100,000,000 authorized for 
the claims of German nationals against 
the United States and the limit of 
31,000,000 for the claims of the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian nationals against 
the United States. The Treasury is 
therefore in a position to make imme- 
aiately such additional payments on ac- 
count of the final awards of the arbiter 
as will equal 50 per cent of the totai 
amount of the awards entered in favor 
of German nationals and to make pay- 
ment in full of the awards entered in 
favor of the Austrian and Hungarian 
nationals as authorized by the Settle- 
ment of War Claims Act, and thus 
save interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum. The remaining 50 per cent 
of the appropriation made available for 
the awards of the arbiter in favor of 
German nationals will be used, as author- 
ized by the Settlement of War Claims 
Act, to make payment of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission in favor 
of American nationals. The balance due 
on account of the awards in favor of 
German nationals will be paid, as and 
when funds are available for that pur- 
pose, in accordance with the priorities 
| established by the Settlement of War 
Claims Act. 


The following statement shows the 
funds deposited in the German special 
deposit account and the payments made 
therefrom up to Oct. 1, 1930: 


Funds Deposited in 


Special Account 


Receipts: Unallocated interest fund, $25,- 
000,000; appropriation for ships, patents, and 
radio station, $50,000,000; receipts from 
Germany—2%4 per cent of Dawes’s annui- 
ties available for reparations (Paris agree- 
ment of Jan. 14, 1925), $32,183,060.87 y~under 
German-American agreement, June 23, 1930, 
$14,608,903.36; total German, $46,791,964.23. 

Investments of Alien Property Custodian 
under section 25 of Trading With the En- 
emy Act, as amended, $14,751,252.38; earn- 
ings and profits on investments, $3,627,- 
531.69; total, $140,170,748.30, 

Payments: On account of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission as shown in 
above statement: Under agreement of Aug. 


928,945.68, 

On account ‘of tentative awards, war 
claims arbiter, for ships, $19,999,786.94; one- 
half of 1 per cent deduction from payments 
(total deductions $550,153,01, of which $37,- 
044.38 has mot yet been ¢overed into mis- 
cellaneous receipts), $513,108.63; one-half 
of 1 per eenht deduction from payments on 


($22,354.97 held to pay expenses 
man commission, Act of June 21, 1930). 
vances for expenses of Treasury (limited 


war claims arbiter for expenses, 
total, $134,555,916.25. 
Balance available in German special de- 


$96,900; 


up as follows (principal cost), $5,267,950 
face amount of fourth Liberty loan 4% per 
cent bonds, $5,435,087.09; cash balance, 
$179,744.96; total, $5,614,832.05. 

Of the above-mentioned balance the 
sum of $5,000,000- is reserved to make 
payments on account of tentative awards 
of the war claims arbiter for patents and 
a radio station belonging to German 
nationals and seized by the United 
States during the war. The remaining 
balance will be used to make payments 
on account of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission. In view of the fact 
that the agreement, concluded June. 23, 
1930, with Germany, providing for the 
payments on account of these awards, 
stipulates that such payments shall be 
made on Mar. 31 and Sept. 30 of each 
| year, it will be the policy of the Depart- 
ment hereafter to distribute such funds 
to the claimants on or about those dates. 
When the war claims arbiter enters final 
awards in favor of the German nationals 
on account of their claims, 50 per cent 
of any additional appropriation over and 
above the $50,000,000 first app-opriated 
will be available for payment on account 
of the awards- of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission entered in favor of American 
nationals. 


Austria Pays All 


But 12 Awards 


Austria: Section 25 (g) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended by the 
settlement of War Claims Act of 1928, 
authorized and directed the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to transfer to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for deposit in the 
Austrian special deposit account all 
money and the proceeds of all property, 
including all income, dividends, interest, 
annuities, and earnings accumulated in 
respect thereof owned by the Austrian 
government or any corporation all the 
stock of which is owned by or on behalf 
of the Austrian government. The Alien 
Property Custodian transferred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury under dates 
of Dec, 7, 1928, and Aug. 22, 1929, the 
sum of $1,449,119.29, which belonged to 
the Austrian government, including 
earnings on the principal of such funds 
after Mar. 4, 1923. The Alien Property 
Custodian was not, however, at the time 
of the transfers of these funds able to 
determine what earnings had accumu- 
lated in the so-called unallocated interest 
fund account prior to Mar. 4, 1923, which 
belonged to the Austrian government. 
| Since that ‘time he has determined that 
these earnings amounted to $311,473.94, 
together with a further sum of $116.32, 
representing principal, which have becn 
transferred and deposited in the Aus- 
trian special deposit account. In so far 
as these funds are not needed to make 
payment on account of the awards o. the 
Tripartite Claims Commission against 
Austria they have been returned to the 
Austrian government through the Aus- 
trian minister at Washington. The sum 
of $1,122,814.70 was returned under date 





date of Sept. 26, 1930. 

In last year’s annual report the Aus- 
trian special deposit account showed a 
balance of $7,714.87, representing funds 
reserved by the Treasury to pay the 


and | awards for which proper applications had 
|not been received from the claimants. 


Since that time additional payments 
have been mad, and the balance in the 
account has now been reduced to §1,- 
441.52, There still remain 12 unpaid 


10, 1922, $109,480,279.28; under agreement | 
of Dec, 31, 1928, $4,448,666.40; total, $113,-| 


aceount of awards under new agreement 
of Ger-| 
Ad- 


, to $25,000 per annum), $17,175; advances to 


| posit account (including investments), made | 
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New York Discount 
Rate Again Reduced 


'Two Per Cent Charge Adopted 
By Reserve Bank 


A rediscount rate of 2 per cent, the 
lowest in history, has been established 
|by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, effective Dec. 24, the Federal Re- 
|serve Board announced Dec. 23. 


|explained orally at the Béard, was the 
lowest on record, up to the preesnt time. 
The new rate will apply to all classes 
of paper of all maturities. The redis- 
count rate at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston is 3 per cent, and-at ‘the other 
10 banks 342 per cent. 

The announcement of the Board con- 
cerning the change in the New York 
rate follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has established a rediscount rate 
of 2 per cent on all classes of paper of 
all maturities effective Dec. 24, 1930. 
pninnnntititidedncnnnnintnateniate 
awards representing the above balance. 

Hungary: There has been no change 
in the situation with respect to the 
awards entered by the Tripartite Claims 
Commission against Hungary. As set 
out in last year’s annual report, the 
Treasury received from the Government 
of Hungary the amount of $8,250 in 
partial satisfaction of these awards. The 
commissioner of the Tripartite Claims 
Commission has not yet certified to the 
Treasury any of the awards entered 
against the Government of Hungary. 

These awards may not be certified to 





the Treasury for payment until» the| 


Hungarian Government has deposited 
sufficient funds with the Treasury to pay 
such\awards, as the commissioner is 
directed by the Settlement of War Claims 
Act to certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the funds so deposited by 
the Hungarian Government are sufficient 
to pay the awards entered by the Com- 
mission. 

It appears that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is prepared to provide the United 
States with sufficient funds to meet the 
payments on account of the awards en- 
tered against it, but there is a question, 
because of certain “most favored nation” 
clauses in its respective debt agreements 
with the Governments of France and 
Italy, as to whether it can make such 
payments without making similar pay- 
ments to those governments. While the 
payments to the United States would in- 
volve no more than $180,000, the pay- 
ments to the other countries would 
amount to millions of dollars, The 
United States Government has _ ap- 
proached these governments with a view 
to having these “most favored nation” 


nite answer has yet been received, It 
is hoped, however, that some way can 
be found whereby Hungary can make 
payment on account of the awards in the 
near, future, 
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New York Market Quotations 
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The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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The State of New York: New York, Dec. 23 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Plant and Investment Items 
In Utility Account Outlined 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
pany organized as a direet successor to 
public utilities originally organized to 
give gas, street railway and electric serv- 
ice in and near Atlanta. To these origi- 
nal companies by consolidation, merger 
and purchase, practically all the street 
railway and bus service and electric light 
and power business of the State of Geor- 
gia has come into the present Georgia 
Power Company. The present chief exec- 
utors have long been associated with the 
companies which appear to have become 
the trunk of the present utility company. 

Q. Are there electric and gas serv- 
ices rendered in Georgia by other or- 
ganizations? 

A. Yes; im Savannah the Savannah 
Electric and Power Company, controlled 
by Stone and Webster interests, op- 
erates the electric service. The Savan- 
nah Gas Company operates the gas serv- 
ice. A considerable number of publicly 
owned local plants and distribution sys- 
tems operate in the State. The Georgia 
Power Company sells current wholesale 
to a large number. 5 

Q. With what holding company is the 

Georgia Power Company affiliated? 

A. It is now a part of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation of Del- 
aware system which in 1929 absorbed 
the Southeastern Power and Light Com- 
pany, a holding company, which for 
some years had controlled through com- 
mon stock owenrship the Alabama Power 
Company, Georgia Power Company, Mis- 
sissippi Power Company, Gulf Power 
Company (of Florida) and South Caro- 
lina Power Company. 

Q. Is Georgia Power Company now af- 
filiated through Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation with any other electric 
public utilities? : 

A, Yes. The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company is now affiliated and together 
with the several companies just named 
forms a closely inter-connected system for 
operating purposes within:the.Common- 
wealth & Southern group. The Commoh- 
wealth and Southern Company also con- 
trols operating companies in northern 
States, but this is a group closely inter- 
connected in this southeastern section. 

Q. To what extent does the Georgia 
Power Company as now constituted pro- 
vide electric service in the State of 
Georgia? 

A, Between 85 and 90 per cent of all 
electric service, directly or indirectly. 

Q. Describe briefly the generating 
facilities of the Georgia Power Company 
as now constituted. 

A. The generating plants of the Geor- 
gia Power Company may grouped 
into hydroelectric plants and fuel-burn- 
ing plants. There are 15 plants, three 








steam plants of some importance, and|p 


a number of small steam and oil engine 
plants. 
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about the operation of some hydro plant 
in this large system? 


A. Yes, sir. As a result of this merg- 
ing of various electric utility companies 
during the course of time, a number of 
small hydro and steam electric plants 
have been acquired. It can be shown 
that’small hydro plants, even if propor- 
tionately expensive in operation com- 
pared with large modern plants, never- 
theless may well be worth operating for 
the kilowatt hours they may generate 
when tied into a large system, to replace 
coal or to conserve water storage back 
of larger stations. Such small plants 
often are useful in assisting in voltage 
regulation when situated near the ends 
of long or light transmission lines, a 
benefit particularly needed during pe- 
riods of scarcity of water at such plants. 


The situation regarding small old type 
steam stations is wholly different. Ex- 
cept for districts in which the prospec- 
tive business does not justify the con- 
struction of adequate transmission lines, 
the operating and maintenance expense 
of small stations is so high that their 
continuance is uneconomic. Many of the 
small fuel-burning plants have been shut 
down and in some cases dismantled. 

Q. In what way are deficiencies in 
hydro power supply of the Georgia 
Power Supply met? 

A. The needs of the system are met 
in two ways, first by purchase from in- 
terconnected companies, notably from 
Alabama Power Company and South Car- 
olina Power Company when available and 
second, by the operation of its own best 
steam plants, 

As a measure of the Georgia Power 
Company’s utilization of its neighbors’ 
source of electric energy, the Georgia 
Company reported for 1929 the purchase 
of 282,829,609 kilowatt hours, Of this 
amount 228,643,725 kilowatt hours came 
from out of State sources, and 47,552,- 
317 kilowatt hours were supplied by the 
South Carolina Power Company. The 
total current generated and purchased 
by the Georgia Power Company and its 
subsidiaries.in 1929 amounted to 1,515,- 
554,774 kilowatt hours. 

Q. And what percentage of the system 
requirement. for that year was pur- 
chased? 

A. About 18.6 per cent of the system 
requirements for that year was pur- 
chased. Almost the same percentage was 
purchased in 1928, 

Q. Two circuits proceed across the 
State line to Greenville, South Carolina, 
to form an interconnection with Duke 
Power Company? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. I think you might as well go on 
from that point and tell us of other inter- 
state crossings and connections. 

A. There are two circuits intercon- 
necting the Georgia Power Company 
with the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 


any. 
Going south to the Alabama-Georgia 


To this list should be added the| boundary, we find another circuit cross- 


‘new Atkinson steam plant near Atlanta, ing the boundary to Alabama fo connect 


Columbus Electric and Power Company |a point at a substation somewhat south 
clauses waived in this case, but no defi-| properties, now a part of the Georgia|of Buchanan. A little further south is 


Power Company system, add nine hydro 
plants. Thus the system now has ap- 
proximately 343,000 kilowatts of 
stalled generating capacity. 


| 


another connection to the 


in-| portant substation of Newnan in Georgia, 


and from that substation also there is 





Alabama | 
Power Company coming out of the im- 
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State Finance 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Dec. 20 
Made Public Dec. 23 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ... 
Internal-revenue recei 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous intern 
revenue ......... 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,188,812.41 
30,812,443.66 


1,386,715.05 
964,638.73 


Total ordinary receipts. . $34,352,609.85 
Public debt receipts 3,000,000.00 
Balance previous day 361,029,363.25 


sees + +. -$398,881,973.10 
r Expenditures 
Genetal expenditures 
ptope on publie debt .... 
efunds of receipts 
Panama Canal .......... 
Operations in special ac- 
counts $d chs 
Adjusted service certificate 


service retirement 


pts: 


al. 


$4,428,298,11 
3,726,105,85 
173,828.17 
9,606.58 


1,114,830.46 
57,208.20 


27,937.02 
302,728.12 


fund ets 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 
$9,840,042.51 


56,444,338.50 
332,097,592.09 


SE D5 ¢.° 9x) o:n2%0: 54 ore 

Other public debt expendi- 
ERA a bs i050 ewe « 

Balance today ............. 


aa . . .$398,381,979.10 


Kentucky aa 
Against Stockholders 
In Holding Company 


Action Filed Against Officers 
Of Banco Kentucky Com- 
pany Is Held as Violating 


rt Rules: 


Proposed Bond ) 
Issue for Kansas 


Roads Opposed 


Member of Tax Commission 
Says Plan Would Mean 
Increase of General Prop- 
erty Levy 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Dec. 23. 
| Objection to a bond issue of $40,000,000 
| recently proposed by the Kansas High- 
way League for the construction of 
hard-surfaced roads as a measure of un- 
employment relief, has been issued in 
a formal statement by Rodney A, El- 
ward, member of the Kansas State Tax 
| Commission, and president of the Kan- 
; sas State Taxpayers’ Organization. 


The proposed plan, he states, would 
mean a “serious increase in general 
property taxation.” 

It would relieve some unemployment, 
Mr. Elward admits, “but the taxpayers 
of the counties will have to pay $2 in 
taxation for each $1 which eventually 
reaches the hands of some working man.” 


Calls Plan Camouflage 


Mr. Elward’s statement follows in full 
text: 


The taxpayers of Kansas should be 
warned that there is being planned a 
big raid on the treasury, under a camou- 
flage of relief to unemployment. Re- 
cently, a meeting of boosters, bond brok- 
ers, contractors and material men was 
held in Topeka, at which it was planned 
to get an enabling act from the Legis- 
lature permitting counties to issue $40,- 
000,000 in bonds, the money to be turned 
over to the Highway Commission to 
build paved roads in the counties issuing 





Code of Practice 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Dec, 23. 
The stockholders of the Banco Ken- 
tucky epery are without legal au- 
thority to bring the action recently in- 
stituted by them against the officers and 
directors of that organization, Judge 
Lafon Allen held Dec. 20 in Jefferson 
Cireuit Court, when he sustained a spe- 
cial demurrer in the case of Luther F. 
Scholl et al. v. James B. Brown et al. 
_ Judge Allen reviewed the events lead- 
ing up to the receivership of the Banco 
Kentucky Company, and outlined the in- 
terrelationships of the corporation with 
the National Bank of Kentucky and the 
Louisville Trust Company, both closed. 
Receiver Was Appointed 
A receiver was appointed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency for the na- 
tional bank, and receivers for the other 
two institutions were appointed by the 
court. Concerted action and coopera- 
tion on their part held out some hope, 
the court declared, for reorganization of 
the bank or trust company, or at least 
the release of a part of the deposits 
held by. them. 


“In this posture of affairs,” the opin-| be 


ion states, “this suit was commenced.” 
The prayer of the petition was for a 
recovery not only of the losses of the 
Banco Kentucky Company, but of the 
bank and trust company as well, result- 
ing from the negligence or wrongdoing 
of their officers and directors. 

The plaintiffs’ petition, in joining 
causes of action against the officers and 
directors of the three institutions, the 
opinion held, “violates every provision 
of the code of practice with reference 
to the joinder of action and the joinder 
of parties.” 

Stockholders Might Sue 


“T do not mean to say,” the opinion 
continues, “that, in the case of a single 
corporation, causes: of action against 
more than one director could not. be 
joined in one proceeding. Nor do I 
mean to say that the appointment of a 
receiver absolutely excludes the possi- 
bility of a stockholders’ suit against of- 
fending officers or directors. Circum- 
stances might arise in which it might 
be permissible, and even advantageous, 
to allow such a proceeding. 

“But it is clear, I think, that stock- 
holders could sue in such circumstances 
only after obtaining leave to do so, from 
the court which had appointed the re- 
ceiver. And the court, upon such an 
application, would have a discretion to 
grant or deny the leave asked for, ac- 
cording to its judgment as to the expe- 
diency of the course proposed.” 

It is the receiver’s duty, according to 
the opinion, to take all legal steps nec- 
essary for the recovery of money that 
may have been dissipated by the officers 
and directors. It is also his duty to take 
such action as he may deem necessary 
to protect the creditors of a defunct in- 
stitution. 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


Mississippi: James S. Love, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company, Aberdeen, closed. 

Missouri: C, E, French, Finance Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Union Savings Bank, 
Monroe City; Bank of Osage, Linn; and 
State Bank of Collins, Collins, closed. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Super- 
intendent of Banks, has announced: Chel- 
sea Bank & Trust Company, New York 
City, closed. 

Pennsylvania; Peter G.*Cameron, Secre- 
tary of Banking, has announced; Bankers 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, closed. 

Utah: Walter H. Hadlock, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Sugar Banking 
Company, Salt Lake City, closed. 


Company, which crosses the boundary at 
or near West Point. At Columbus there 
is a mixture of interstate crossings. 

Q. What was the average number of 
employes of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany for the year 1929, andthe pay roll? 

A. The company reported an average 
number of employes of 3,811, with a 
total pay roll of $6,491,912.92, or an 
average of $1,703 for employes. 

Q. Is there some difference in the 
staffing of this company as compared 
to some others that you wish to call at- 
tention to? 

A. Yes. In the engineering depart- 
ment in this company there is an ab- 


|sence of men working in the designing 
ready for service in October, 1930. The| with the Alabama Power Company from | 


and supervision of construction. The en- 
gineering staff is wholly devoted to op- 
eration and ordinary maintenance. The 
functions of design and study of future 
developments are practically all handled 





through engineering organizations such 


as the Allied Engineers, Incorporated, a 
Q. Is there something you want to say| another connection to Alabama. Power! subsidiary of the Commonwealth South- 


\ 


the bonds. . 


Stories went out that these bonds were 
to be paid off out of the revenue from 
the gasoline tax. Just how this was to 
be done was not explained, naturally, as 
the gas tax is now said to be inadequate, 
and how it can be loaded with $40,000,000 
of bonds cannot easily be explained. 
Nothing was announced as to who was 
to pay the interest on these bonds, éx- 
cept a general statement that the coun- 
ties would pay the interest. 


People should be warned that this plan, 
which is going to be strongly pushed 
by a good lobby before the Legislature, 
means a serious increase ii general prop- 
erty taxation. Any person experienced 
in tax matters knows that. The pres- 
ent revenues from the gasoline tax are 
entirely inadequate for the purpose, and 
when it would be found so, of course the 
counties issuing the bonds would have 
to levy a general property tax to pay 
the bonds and interest, or such parts of 


the bonds and interest th i 
oe as the gas tax did 


or brenda Up Road Funds 
: 1s urged that this plan would 
lieve some unemployment and of courte 
it would provide jobs for some laborers, 
Also, and possibly the real reason it is 
ing pushed, it will provide employ- 
ment for numerous unemployed bond 
brokers, contractors and material men. 


To illustrate how easily this plan, j 
adopted, would increase the peneral pro: = 
erty tax, which for rane: purposes 
means the tax on land in most counties, 
take the matter of interest on these 
bonds, which interest the plan provides 
the counties shall pay. It has been 
Pointed out that the counties now re- 
ceive, in round numbers $3,000,000 a 
year as their share of the gas tax reve- 
nue. The counties could pay the inter- 
est on the bonds from this sum of money 
the advocates of the plan urge. But 
that $3,000,000 at present are used to 
build and maintain county roads. If 
the money, or any part of it is used to 
pay interest on bonds, the counties will 
have to levy on additional general prop- 
erty to pay for their county road week. 

To one who knows anything about the 
public revenue and its expenditure, it is 
perfectly clear that this plan means 
more general property taxation in any 
county which goes in for this plan. It 
would relieve some unemployment, but 
the taxpayers of the counties will have 
to pay $2 in taxation, for each $1 
which eventually reaches the hands of 
some working man. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 23.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions, of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise ime 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transferg 
payable in the foreign currencies are ag 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) vt 
Czechoslovakia (krone 
Denmark (krone) ... 
England (pound) .. 
Piniand (markka) 
France (franc) ‘ 
Germany (reichsmark) ......00 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Teaie, (Mra):\. cde > - oa checce 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) ... 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) ....cccesesess 
Spain (peseta) ...ccccccoes 
Sweden (krona) ... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........ 
Hong Kong (dollar) ....., 
China (Shanghai tael) ,.. 
China (Mexican dollar) .,, 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) ....e.secees 
Canada (dollar) ....sceecceeess 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico '(peso) oe édedents 
Argentine (peso, GOld) .o.,see00 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ererrrrr rir 
Uruguay (peso) ccccccccccceree 
Colombia (Pe80) eceseapececeese 
Bar silver 


14.0908 
13.9671 
-7169 
2.9671 
26.7392 
485.6234 
2.5166 
3.929 
23.8307 


weeeeeee 
+ ee weeeenee 


se eeeeeeeres 


see enneree 
eee neeeens 


Pee eeererese 





81.8750 


ern, and the Cmmonwealth and South- 
ern, and the COmmonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation of New York, a gro! “4 
of engineers incorporated with the stock ‘oe 
owned by the various companies su 
vised, who coordinate the operations 
the several companies in this southeast 
acetiee. iat foun ak 
ublication of excerpts from tran- — 
script of testimony will be continued © 
in the issue of Dee. 26, - 
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Protecting Women Workers 


in Massachusetts + 


Aa a & a 


Regulation of Hours of Labor, Wages, and. 
Other Matters Related to Employes’ Health 
Described by Assistant Commissioner 


By ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Labor and Industries, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


lations in Massachusetts those 

relating to the protection of 
working women are of especial interest. 
Among the more important of these 
laws are the 48-hour law, the minimum 
wage law, the night work law, the law 
regulating the employment of women 
before and after childbirth, the law 
providing a lunch period for women 
workers, the regulation requiring seats 
for women employes, and the law re- 
garding the weights which women may 
lift or work upon. / 

Among these laws the most general in 
its application and probably the most 
important in the protection afforded is 
the 48-hour law. This law was enacted 
in 1919 just after the close of the World 
War. The war time work of women 
doubtless contributed to its passage. 

This law establishes for women and 
for minors of both sexes under 18 
years of age employed in laboring in 
certain occupations, a maximum nine- 
hour day and 48-hour week. An 
amendment to the law, enacted in 1921, 
extends its scope so that it now covers 
nearly all women employed in labor- 
ing outside of private domestic service, 
agriculture, professional and clerical 
work. 

The Massachusets minimum wage law 
was the first legislation of this nature 
enacted in the United States. The act, 
passed in 1912, became effective in July, 
1913. Its purpose is to protect working 
women and girls from wages which are 
insufficient to meet the cost of health- 
ful living, and to protect the public 
from the effect of such wages. This is 
attempted by establishing minimum 
wage rates for women and girls in oc- 
cupations where such action seems 
necessary. 


O F THE STATUTORY labor regu- 


v 

Massachusetts is the only State that 
has a recommendatory minimum wage 
law. It is probably also the only State 
at the present time with a constitutional 
wage law. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared mandatory 
minimum wage legislation unconsfitu- 
tional. The highest court of this State, 
however, has twice upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Massachusetts law, in 
1918 and again in June, 1924. The sec- 
ond opinion was after the adverse deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the District of Columbia case. 

It is interesting to note that after the 
United States Supreme Court had de- 
clared the minimum wage law of the 
District of Columbia unconstitutional, 
President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress, December, 1923, recommended 
minimum wage legislation of the Mas- 
sachusetts type for the District. 

As in the case of a number of other 
labor laws, Massachusetts was the first 
in this country to enact legislation re- 
stricting night work for women. That 
was in 1890. This act prohibited the 
employment 0: women in manufactur- 
ing establishments before 6 o’clock in 
the morning or after 10 o’clock at night. 

In 1907 the law was amended, in so 
far as it applies to textile mills, to pro- 
hibit the emplcyment of women in such 
mills after 6 o’clock at night. Night 
work regulations in Massachusetts are, 
therefore, much more drastic for the 
textile industry than for other manu- 
facturing industries. 

In this connection it should be re- 
membered that the textile industry em- 


ploys more women and children than 
any other industry in the State. Nearly 
one-fifth of all the women employed in 
manufacturing industries are in the 
textile industry alone. Women and 
girls together represent between 80,- 
000 and 100,000 of the workers in the 
various branches of the textile industry. 

The Massachusetts law establishing 
a meal period for women and children 
in factories and workshops was passed 
in 1887. In 1917 it was amended _by 
extending the 30 minutes intermission 
required at that time to the present pro- 
vision for 45 minutes. The purpose of 
the law is to protect the health of wo- 
men and child workers. 


v : 

Some industrial physicians claim that 
in the case of work that is very monot- 
onous or that involves much nerve 
strain, an hour should be allowed for a 
meal period; and that in addition, the 
forenoon and afternoon shifts should be 
broken by a 10 or 15 minute rest pe- 
riod. 

The Massachusetts. law requiring 
seats for women employes was enacted 
in 1882. -It applies to manufacturing, 
mechanical and mercantile establish- 
ments; that means establishments like 
cotton mills, laundries and retail stores. 
The law provides that whoever em- 
ploys women in such establishments 
must provide suitable seats for their 
use, and must permit them to use the 
seats when they are not actually en- 
gaged in the active duties of their em- 
ployment. 

The law further requires that women 
workers shal! be supplied with suitable 
seats and shall be permitted to use 
them while at work except when the 
work cannot properly be performed in 
a sitting position. It is left for the De- 
partment of Labor and _ Industries, 
which enforces the labor laws, to de- 
cide how many seats must be supplied 
for a given number of women, what 
constitutes a “suitable seat,” and 
whether the work can properly be per- 
formed in a sitting position. 

Massachusetts is one of the few 
States that attempt to regulate the 
weights women may lift or move. _ This 
law was enacted in 1913 and applies to 
manufacturing and mechanical estab- 
lishments. It provides that in such es- 
tablishments, boxes, baskets and other 
receptacles weighing with their con- 
tents 75 pounds or more must be pro- 
vided with pulleys or castors so that 
they can easily be moved from place to 
place if they are to be moved by women. 


v 

Very few States attempt to regulate 
the employment of women before and 
after childbirth, The Massachusetts 
law in this respect applies to mercan- 
tile, manufacturing and mechanical es- 
tablishments and provides that no 
woman shall knowingly be employed in 
laboring in such establishments for two 
weeks before or four weeks after child- 
birth. This provision must be included 
in the notice regarding women which 
is required to be posted in such estab- 
lishments, that is; in every store, fac- 
tory or shop where women ‘work. 

This measure is intended to protect 
the health of mothers and children. 
Studies made in this country by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau and studies 
made in England, show a high ‘infant 
mortality rate among. the children of 
factory-working mothers. 





P reventing Accidents on Highways 


Importance of Safety Education in Schools 
By W. F. ROSENWALD 


Director of Maintenance, Highway Department, State of Minnesota 


7 HETHER WE realize it or not, 
the principal advantages of 
wider and straighter traffic 

ways, and of uniformity or similarity 
in traffic regulations, is the speeding up 
of the vehicular traffic so that conges- 
tion can ‘be avoided. 

The public authorities having charge 
of -the roads and streets are making 
every effort to improve the physical 
conditions by making the thoroughfares 
straighter, wider and more direct. We 
are working through a number of or- 
ganizations to at least secure similarity 
and, if possible, to secure uniformity in 
the traffic regulations and in the meth- 
ods used ‘in handling traffic. 

These improvements, although they 
are a relief, do not in themselves pre- 
vent accidents. The greatest obstacles 
to the prevention of accidents are the 
habits, Jack of alertness and incompe- 
tency of drivers and pedestrians. These 
conditions can be corrected only by edu- 
cation, training, and the elimination of 
the incompetent. The older we are the 
harder we «re to train. 

The greatest opportunity for the pre- 
vention of accidents lies in the educa- 
tion and training of children who will 
be the future users of our streets and 
highways. Habits of thought and ac- 
tion drilled into the minds of children 
will be the big factors in the safety 


situation of the future. Our schools 
must include safety education as a reg- 
ular part of their work. I realize that 
this is not a simple matter. As yet, the 
teachers have not been trained along 
this line and naturally are unready to 
teach the subject. The time is at hand 
when this subject should be made a 
part of the trafning' ‘iri our normal 
schools. 

The study’ material for ‘lesgons may 
not be fully developed as yet, but a 
number of organizations fave some 
very able men at work on this and any 
schools that are ready to go ahead with 
this study can secure sufficient material 
for beginning the course. The teach- 
ing of safety should not be limited to 
school work, as exceedingly effective 
work can be done through boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and scout troops. Ss 

Another reason for safety training in 
our schools is that we are spending 
large sums of money to maintain the 
schools and it is cértainly good busi- 
ness to protect our investment by train- 
ing the children to protect themselves. 
We are spending considerable time and 
a good share of the educational budget 
in teaching our children how to protect 
their bodies against physical abuses. 
Why not complete the program and 
teach them to protect themselves 
against accidents? 
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Engineer, Division of Water Resources, Department of Highways and Public Works, 
State of California 


California from the time of the first 

Spanish settlements in 1769. How- 
ever, the practice was not looked upon 
as of special importance until after the 
admission of California into the Union 
in 1850. 

In fact, for 15 years after tlrat pe- 
riod no striking progress in irrigation 
was recorded, but from 1865 to 1880 
remarkable development was shown, 
particularly by the settlers in the 
southerly arid regions of the State. 
The area irrigated in 1880 is estimated 
at. 300,000 acres, nearly all of which 
was located south of Madera County. 


All irrigation water was then sup- 
plied by private companies, by small 
mutual organizations or by individ- 
ually-owned works. Although diver- 
sion works and canals were generally 
crude and the use of water wasteful, 
the great benefit, of irrigation in the 
production of crops was apparent. 
Even at that early day it was realized 
that the water supply was inadequate 
for the lands in the regions of the 
State where it was most needed, and 
there oecurred rivalry and litigation 
and sometimes armed conflict over the 
rights to divert water and over the use 
of the water once it was taken from 
the streams. 

While many water conservation 
measures have been passed, no other 
legislation has given such impetus to 
irrigation development in California as 
has the irrigation district law. This 
law confers on a farming community 
the right fo organize into a self-govern- 
ing corporate body, with the power of 
eminent domain, the power to tax all 
real property: and the right to issue 
bonds to become a lien on all real prop- 
erty within the organized district. The 
purpose of such organization is to pro- 
vide and distribute water for irrigat- 
ing the lands in the district. 


The first comprehensive California 
irrigation district law was passed in 
1887, and was known ag the Wright 
Act. In 1897 the Wright Act, which 
on the whole did not prove workable, 
was repealed by the enactment of the 
Bridgford Act. The latter act, throug 
a great many amendments as well as 
through supplemental legislation, has 
developed into our present California 
irrigation district law. 

Under this law, certain State agen- 
cies are concerned in the major opera- 
tions of organizing and financing irri- 
gation districts. Organization is initi- 
ated through a petition to the county 
board of supervisors who, if they find 
the petition sufficient, refer the same 
to the State Engineer for investigation 
and report on. the feasibility of the 
project. If such report is favorable the 
supervisors call. an eleetion at which 
the question of organization is decided 
by a majority of the ballots cast by 
those qualified by the general election 
laws of the State to vote in the district. 

Districts are governed by elective 
boards of directors, whom the law 
delegates the management of all dis- 
trict affairs. Questions of incurring 
special indebtedness must be submitted 
to the voters, but in all other matters 
of internal management the directors 
have completé eontrol. 

In 1913 the Legislature passed the 
Irrigation District Bond Commission 


[ ‘catifornia' has been practiced in 


Act, creating a Commission consisting 
of the Attorney General, the State Bank 
Superintendent and the State Engineer ; 
this Commission to be of service in 
financing irrigation districts should 
such service ‘be requested.. Bond. elec- 
tions may be authorized and called by 
directors of districts’ with the ap- 
proval of the Bond Commission, or such 
elections may be called without the ap- 
proval of the Bond Commission through 
petitions of a majority of the landown- 
ers, representing a majority of the as- 
sessed value of the land in the district. 


If it is desired that irrigation district 
bonds be certified by the State Con- 
troller as legal investments for public 
funds, savings banks, etc., they must 
be submitted to and recommended by 
the Bond Commission for such certifi- 
cation. If bonds are certified, then all 
expendifures for funds realized from 
their sale are placed by law under the 
supervision. of the Bond Commission. 
Districts eannot legally enter into cer- 
tain contracts without the approval of 
the Commission. 


Besides the many direct contacts 
with irrigation districts provided by 
law, the State Engineer acts as the 
agent of the Bond Commission in many 
of its relations with the districts. His 
office is required to investigate the 
feasibility of any proposed bond issues, 
to investigate, check and report on all 
plans submitted to the Bond Commis- 
sion for expenditures on construction 
work or for any other proposed expen- 
ditures. It is also the State agency 
through which engineering investiga- 
tions are made and through which ex- 
penditures approved by the Bond Com- 
mission are supervised. 


While there has been little encour- 
agement for the extension of agricul- 
ture during the present biennium, five 
petitions for the formation of new irri- 
gation districts were received by the 
State Engineer. Three of these, in- 
volving a total area of about 40,000 
acres, were approved and proceeded to 
organization. 


During the biennium, major transac- 
tions of irrigation districts with the 
State Engineer and the Bond Commis- 
sion involved consent to the voting of 
bonds in the amount of $640,000, the 
recommendation for, certification of 
$1,349,731, and the consent to the pri- 
vate sale.of $452,500, in bonds. Expen- 
ditures approved for irrigation districts 
amounted to $1,528,623, and for water 
storage districts $942,731, or a total ap- 
proval by the Bond Commission, under 
the recommendation of the State Engi- 
neer, of $2,471,354. 

There are now 89 districts actively 
operating under the California irriga- 
tion district law, all but seven of which 
have been formed since 1910. The to- 
tal area embraced within the bound- 
aries of these districts is 3,520,000 
acres, and of the estimated total of 
4,400,000 acres irrigated in California 
in 1930, more than two-fifths. was con- 
tained within their boundaries. 


Twenty-one irrigation districts own 
or control reservoirs of a combined 
storage capacity of 1,150,000 acre-feet. 
Reliable data on the amount of water 
used by all districts are difficult to ob- 
tain, but 66 irrigation districts reported 
a total diversion of 6,366,000 acre-feet 
in’ 1929. 


* Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


How State Can Aid Farmers 
in Marketing Products +. - 


Collection of Information Relative to Needs 
of Consumers and Supervision of Public 
Markets Included Among Suggestions 


By WILLIAM B. DURYEE 


Secretary, Department of Agriculture, State of New Jersey 


distribution of food to the people 

is of paramount concern to all 
consumers. A State government, as the 
servant of the people, is bound to be 
interested in the furtherance of plans 
for better distribution of farm prod- 
ucts to the consuming centers. . 


v 

With a population of more than 4,- 
000,000 people, a large percentage of 
whom live in congested areas, the prob- 
lem of transporting and distributing 
food in New Jersey is one that needs 
immediate and constant attention. The 
assistance of the State in marketing 
problems is of as great importance to 
the consumer as to the producer, al- 
though it is commonly looked upon as 
primarily a benefit to the farmers. 


The functions that a State can /per- 
form in connection with the distribu- 
tion of food are not numerous but are 
important and cannot be properly per- 
formed by any other agency. 


Grades for farm products that con- 
form to practical usage are of great 
importance to producers of food in en- 
abling them to so standardize: their 
products as to more readily distribute 
them. Grades have been promulgated 
in New Jersey for 6 fruits, 25 vege- 
tables and eggs, and these products are 
now being sold in part under such 
grade designations. , 


Tia ECONOMICAL and efficient 
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If the farmer is to meet intelligently 
the demands of consumers for food, a 
State agency must collect information 
relative to the needs of the people and 
the production of competing States and 
disseminate that information among 
the farmers of the State so that they 
may plan their costs and methods with 
the idea of reaching markets at the 
proper time and with the right quality 
of products. 

Public markets have been opened in 
many cities and in several producing 
areas in New Jersey. The State should 


have some supervision over these mar- 
kets and so coordinate their activities 
that there may be the greatest amount 
of public benefit derived therefrom. 


In heavily congested consuming cen- 
ters there is always the tendency to in- 
crease costs of distribution because of 
the complex methods of purchase and 
the difficulties of finding the shortest 
route from the. producer to the con- 
sumer. This tendency increases the 
costs of distribution, thereby raising 
the cost of living to consumers and re- 
sulting in a lowered income to pro- 
ducers. 


It would seem to be the proper duty 
of the State to shorten the route of 
products from the farm to the consum- 
ers’ table, thereby bringing about low- 
ered costs on the one hand and the larg- 
est possible share of the consumer’s 
dollar to the producer on the other. 


v 

In growing and packing farm prod- 
ucts that are put up according to grade 
standards, there is the need for inspec- 
tion on the part of a. disinterested 
agency to see that these actually do 
conform to the prescribed and adver- 
tised standards. This function is now 
being performed by the State of New 
Jersey and the costs are being defrayed 
by the producers. 

The principle of State assistance in 
marketing problems has been recog- 
nized in every State in the Union and 
by the Federal Government itself. This 
can be developed to its greatest effi- 
ciency only through the cooperation of 
consumers individually or organized 
and through the interest and support 
of the producers, either individually or 
in cooperative associations. 

The New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture, through ‘its Bureau of 
Markets, offers facilities in connection 


“with the services outlined and the de- 


mands upon it by the public indicate 
that it is meeting the needs of both pro- 
ducers and consumers in New Jersey. 


Csiuses of Gas Poisoning Outlined 


Rules for Prevention of Illness and Death 


By B. R. RICKARDS 
Director, Division of Public Health Education, State of New York 


that with the advent of much 

cheaper electric current, in a day 
not far distant, houses, offices, and pos- 
sibly mercantile and industrial plants, 
will be heated by wires concealed in 
floors and walls. When the current is 
turned on a gentle heat, automatically 
regulated, will be radiated from all sec- 
tions of a room. There will be a much 
lessened tendency to drafts than under 
the present method of heating by regis- 
ters or radiators. Cooking then will be 
done to a great extent by electricity in- 
stead of-by gas or coal; in fact, electric 
ranges are now fast growing in popu- 
larity. 

But until the day of really cheap elec- 
trical energy arrives, the peril of gas 
poisoning will be with us-during that 
portion of the year when the weather 
forces us to keep our doors and win- 
dows closed. Especially during the 
Autumn and early Winter, the State 
Department of Health receives numer- 
ous clippings from newspapers all over 
the State reporting the illnesses or 
deaths of persons from carbon monox- 
ide poisoning. 

Carbon monoxide is the gas formed 
when combustible material is incom- 
pletely burned, that is, when there is 
an insufficient supply of air to produce 
the dioxide, commonly called carbonic 
acid gas, which is relatively harmless. 
Gas supplied from city mains for light- 
ing, cooking and heating and also the 
exhaust gases from automobile engines 
contain carbon monoxide gas in large 
quantities. 


Of the deaths from carbon monoxide 
during 1929 in and around dwellings, 
more than one-third were in private 
garages. In all of, these cases automo- 
bile engines were apparently dllowed 
to run with garage doors and windows 
closed. Under these cofiditions the car 
bon ‘monoxide from the exhaust gases 
acted so suddenly that the persons were 
overcome before they could reach the 
open air. 

Gas water heaters if not properly in- 
stalled may also cause loss of life. 
These devices throw off a great amount 
of carbon monoxide when the hot burn- 
ing gases strike the cold surface of the 
coils containing the water to be heated. 
Gas water heaters are harmless, how- 
ever, when connected by a flue with the 
chimney, if the door to the apparatus 
is kept closed while they are in opera- 
tion. In the Albany district not so very 
long ago, a man arose early, lighted 
the gas water heater, which had an 
open flue, then went back to bed to 
wait until there was hot water for a 
bath. Four or five hours later this man, 

his wife and his child were found dead 


Fey ‘that with EXPERTS predict 


from carbon monoxide fumes which had 
filled the house. 

Other deaths from carbon monoxide 
are reported as caused. by gas from 
stoves or furnaces. These fatalities 
apparently were due to the dampers be- 
ing closed too tightly or to leaving the 
covers off coal stoves with insufficient 
draft to carry the gases up the chimney. 

Carbon monoxide is present in un- 
burnt gas as it comes from the city 
main. Care should be taken, therefore, 
that gas cocks on lighting fixtures or 
gas ranges are not turned so low that 
a decrease in pressure or a draft may 
cause the flame to go out. When this 
happens the room is quickly filled. with 
this inflammable poisonous gas. 

Persons working in public garages or 
automobile repair shops during the 
colder months of the year frequently 
suffer considerably from headache or 
dizziness or both. These are two com- 
mon symptoms of chronic carbon mo- 
noxide poisoning. If exposure to ex- 
haust gases from automobile engines is 
long continued or if ventilation is very 
poor, there may also be marked mus- 
cular weakness, vomiting, muscular 
twitchings, or even convulsions. In the 
home, similar symptoms are often ex- 
perienced as 2 result of leaky gas pipes 
or fixtures or the escape of coal gas 
from stoves and house heaters. 

Automobile shops should be equipped 
with exhaust fans or some efficient sys- 
tem of natural ventilation. The cost of 
installation will be more than repaid by 
the better health of the workmen. 

When a large amount of carbon mo- 
noxide is inhaled, if it does not cause 
death, it frequently results in illness 
because it unites with the red blood 
cells, and prevents them from absorb- 
ing oxygen from the air in the lungs 
and giving it off to the bedy tissues. If 
a person is overcome by carbon monox- 
ide, take’ him to the open air, have, a 
physician called immediately, and at- 
tempt resuscitation by the Schafer 
prone pressure method without delay. 

By the observance of a few rules, ill- 
nesses and deaths from carbon monox- 
ide poisoning may be prevented. -The 
rules follow: . 

Do not run the engine of an auto- 
mobile in a closed garage even for a 
minute. 

Do not use a gas water heater unless 
it is connected by a flue with the 
chimney. 

Do not turn gas cocks down too low. 

Leave dampers to coal stoves and 
furnaces open far enough so that coal 
gas will not be thrown out into cellar 
or living rooms. 

Always have some ventilation in the 
living room, kitchen and sleeping 
rooms, 
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